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iiWouldslake tp He otk 


a Catholic and a Protestant 


JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


ELIGION has two moods; the Catho- 

lic and the Protestant. One usually 
seeks to exclude the other. We try to 
tell ourselves that we are all Catholic or 
all Protestant. Most of us are tinctured 
with both attitudes, and some of us vi- 
brate between them. 

Days come when one enjoys being a 
Catholic. Usually the flesh is weary and 
the spirit fagged. One is impressed with 
his own helplessness in the face of life. 
At such moments it is a joy to steal away 
to a Catholic church and rest. If the 
right chureh is not available, one can 
play at being a Catholic in any beautiful 
place. : : 

A Catholic sanctuary is a house of 
peace. There is no usher at the door to 
pumphandle one as he enters, nor zealous 
ehureh worker to seek one’s name and 
address at the end of the service. One 
does not even need to get to the Catholic 
church at a particular hour. It stands 
there all the time as a haven of refresh- 
ment to any one who needs it. 

Within the sanctuary one may do as.he 
pleases. Whether one kneels, sits, or 
stands, is immaterial to one’s fellow wor- 
shipers. In all parts of the world save 
the United States, one is welcome to get 
up and go out whenever one has had 
enough. 

The individual shrinks when he enters 
a Catholic church. The walls are lofty, 
and man is little. He does not walk down 
the aisle as an important individual, as 
a pillar of the community—he enters as 
a simple human being come for help. 

As one lingers in the church, letting the 
images look down upon one and allowing 
the allegory of the place to tease one’s 
fancy, he becomes conscious of the long 
past. After all, a good many people have 
lived and suffered and died in this old 
world. He who stands in the light of 
history cannot take himself or his troubles 
too seriously. And as one watches the 
priest before the altar or listens to a 
monkish chant rendered by unseen sing- 
ers, he seems to be one with the noble 
succession of those who have gone before. 

In a quiet way the Catholic church as- 
sures one that there is a God and that 
he cares for man. This is not done by 
argument. The church of Rome is too 
wise to endeavor to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of God by reasoning. She uses 
the more effective method of suggestion. 
Hvery stone in the buiding, every stroke 
of the painter’s brush, every motion of 
the priest, every huddled worshiper, as- 
sumes that there is a God. In a world 
full of machinery and things, we need to 
expose ourselves to just such a suggestion 
from time to time. 

Many have been the moments of quiet 
meditation which I have enjoyed as the 
guest of the church of Rome. Rarely 
has she assaulted my ears with ideas. 


Usually I have been free to think my own 
thoughts in my own way, which is ever 
a blessed privilege. 

Yet I could not settle down and be a 
Catholic. There are moments when the 
church of Rome is most irritating. Some- 
times the lights are turned on, and the 
images revealed in all their garish ugli- 
ness. Sometimes the sunshine achieves 
the same end. Catholic statuary is best 
appreciated in the charitable gloom of 
twilight. 

When the priest undertakes to preach 
it is usually time for me to go home. 
One can imagine all manner of lovely 
things about the priest when his face is 
to the altar, but when his face is towards 
the people the illusion is usually badly 
shattered. Ihave heard women upbraided 
for coming to communion with bare arms. 
I have listened while the publie school 
was berated as the cause of the crime 
wave, the divorce evil and “the greatest 
sin of all, birth control.” Once I received 
rather explicit information as to my 
future fate in the infernal regions. Some- 
times the priest is merely dull. I have 
heard a respectable number of Catholic 
sermons, but never one that did me good. 

The Catholic church has often minis- 
tered to my moods; it could never min- 
ister to my entire life. I steal into her 
sanctuaries as opportunity offers and am 
blessed. I cannot repay her service to 
me with my loyalty; my recompense to 
her must be a good word now and then, 
and an occasional gift. 

By ancestry, training, and conviction I 
am a Protestant, yet I must confess that 
there are aspects of the evangelical 
churches which irritate me. Rarely do 
I find an architectural setting which is 
to my taste. Iam thankful when a church 
is merely commonplace and not distinctly 
ugly. Oftentimes prayers are offered 
which are as meaningless as anything 
which has ever been mumbled before a 
Catholic altar. The fact that one can 
hear the words merely renders their emp- 
tiness more emphatic. And sometimes a 
sermon is as hollow a bit of mummery 
as any antiquated piece of ritualism in 
all the world. There are times when I 
am sorely tempted to get up and go home. 

Yet the evangelical church has _ its 
charm, and deeply speaks to certain of 
my moods. 

In the Protestant church the individual 
is always a person of importance. One’s 
arrival is recognized and one’s presence 
noted. People are glad to see you. As 
one glances about he finds himself in. the 
midst of unusual people. The real Prot- 
estant may live in humble circumstances, 
but he always possesses a distinctive per- 
sonality. Most church pillars have been 
cast from original molds. To be recog- 
nized by such a group ministers to one’s 
pride and stirs one’s ambition. The Prot- 


of my ancestors. 
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estant church has a positive genius for 

transforming ordinary men and women — 
into People of Importance. There are 

times when I desire to have this miracle 

wrought upon me, 

It is when I am feeling strong of body 
and vigorous of mind, when my spirit 
seeks an inspiring task, that my religion 
flows naturally into the Protestant mold. 
The genius of Protestantism is reflected 
in its name. At its best it is always pro- 
testing against some evil, crusading in 
the interests of some great cause. The 
inspiration of Protestantism is in the fu- 
ture rather than the present tense. The 
tawdriness of its worship is offset by the 
glorious vision of the world which is to 
be, which it cherishes in its heart. Rome 
uses beautfiul surroundings to kindle the 
imagination; Protestantism seeks to de- 
velop an imagination which can laugh at 
the scenery of life. Rome attains a higher 
average of success by her method, but 
the greater achievement is that of Prot- 
estantism.' The Catholic religion is one 
of comfort, the Protestant one of chal- 
lenge. It is in my stronger moments that 
Protestantism speaks to me most deci- 
Sively. 

The method of Protestantism, preach- 
ing and praying, is one which often fails 
but which accomplishes much when it 
succeeds. One can afford to be bored nine 
times if he is inspired on the tenth ocea- 
sion. At its best the Protestant pulpit 
calls one to face life without fear. There 
are days when one does not care to look 
reality in the face; there are other days 
when one longs to grapple with all the 
problems to which man is heir. Unfor- 
tunately the inspiration of Protestantism 
is not constantly available as is that of 
the Catholic faith. The Protestant altar 
lamp is extinguished between Sundays. 
Yet when the Protestant mood comes upon 
one of a weekday, there is a way in which 
it may be expressed. What the Catholic 
gets from the beauty of the sanctuary the 
Protestant can often secure through books. 
His is a book religion, beginning with an 
emphasis upon the Bible, but continuing 
through the years to produce many yol- 
umes in which the heroic note is struck. 
Oftentimes the Protestant’s altar is his 
library. : 

When I am tired, weary, worn, I seek 
refreshment in the Catholic church. When 
the ambition for achievement rises within 
me, when I am tempted by the prepos- 
terous desire to make the world better, 
then do I revert to the Protestant habits 
Apparently there are 
more weary people than there are ambi- 
tious souls in the world, for the Catholic 
pathway is much better trodden than the 
Protestant. Yet would it not be well if 
more of us felt free to follow the path 
which suits our mood? Why need I apolo- 
gize for going to Mass, when Mass meets 
my needs? And should it not be possible 
for a Catholic to attend the Protestant 
church without having his name marked 
up as a possible convert? We have both 
instincts within us; why smother one and _ 
exaggerate the other? Why not ry At 
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both of them to express themselves freely? 
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The Deerfteld Institute 


“ALL roads lead to Paradise,” runs the 
A Oriental proverb, and a cynical Uni- 
tarian minister added, as he journeyed 
to Deerfield, “Eternal detours are the 
price of progress.” The first week in 
September, Unitarian ministers came from 
the east and the west, and from the north 
and the south, and sat at the feet of the 
prophets. vi 
Deerfield in late summer is as near to a 
terrestrial Paradise as one may expect to 
find. Nestling under old Mount Pocump- 
tuck on the green floor of the Connecticut 
Valley: the village which counts its exist- 
ence by centuries is an ideal abiding 
place for those who would withdraw from 


the world for a brief space. 


The Great Trees 


In the year 1686, Rev. John Williams 
was settled as pastor of the village 
church. His salary was fixed at sixty 
pounds a year, “Payable in wheat at three 


' shillings and three pence a bushel, peas 


at two shillings and six pence, Indian 


corn at two shillings a bushel, and salted 


pork at two pence half penny a pound.” 
Rey. Charles P. Wellman, his spiritual 
successor, gave his visiting brothers that 
eordial welcome which makes it a joy to 
be his guest. ; 

As the great trees cast their evening 
shadows across the smooth mown lawns 
on the campus of Deerfield Academy, the 
ininisters gathered to hold the first meet- 
ing of the Institute. % 

The devotional service was conducted 
by the chairman of the Institute com- 
mittee, Rev. Earl C. Davis of Concord, 
N.H., assisted by Mr. Wellman. Rev. 
Minot Simons, minister at All Souls 
Church, New York, as president of the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, gave a word 
of greeting. “I hope we shall make this 
Institute an opportunity to confirm our 
agreements and discuss our differences. 
I believe that any truth which is thought 
through will reach human hearts.” Due 
perhaps to the recognition of the fact that 
“where a hundred Unitarian ministers are 
gathered together there are a hundred 
different opinions,” as one minister said, 
“we might as well recognize the fact and 
rejoice that our fellowship is broad 
enough to allow it.” 

The first set address was by Prof. Har- 
rison 8. Elliott of the Union Theological 
Seminary. Professor Elliott said: “The 
biggest thing before us in both general 
and religious education is the effort to 

make each a factor in the life of people. 
‘The school ought to be an asset in help- 


GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


ing boys and girls live their life.” He 
related some of his personal experiences 
as an educator. 

“The movie, the radio, the automobile, 
and the newspaper expose children of 
high school, and even of grammar school 
age, to the currents of present life. Upon 
the whole, the children and young people 
of this generation are five years older in 
experience and knowledge of the world 
than were their parents at their time of 
life. The church is no longer the center 
of social life for most people. Children 
spend a great part of their waking time 
away from home, whether in school or 
recreation, and most homes are to-day 
giving no direct attention to religion. 

“Along with this has come the greater 
recognition that children are learning their 
attitudes and are having their conduct 
determined, not by the formal instruction 
of the church and of the Sunday-school, 
but in their round of daily life experiences. 
Edueation is to help people live hopefully 
and understandingly.” 

He said that there are several tenden- 
cies in religious education at the present 
time worthy of note. The first is the in- 
crease in the attention which religious 
edueation is giving to these formative 
life experiences. A second trend is the 
increasing recognition that the problem 
of educating children is really one of 
educating their parents .and the other 
members of their parents’ generation. <A 
third trend i§ in the recognition of the 
importance of the public school time and 
influence. 


Borrowing Sermons 


A word of appreciation should be said 
concerning the hospitality of Principal 
Frank L. Boyden of Deerfield Academy. 
Mr. Boyden is not a Unitarian, but when 
the Unitarian -Ministers’ Institute meets 
at Deerfield, old Deerfield Academy is 
an open house to all who attend. The 
Greenfield Country Club and the Pocump- 
tuck Valley Memorial Association ex- 
tended courtesies. The first morning de- 
yotional service was conducted by Rey. 
J. N. Pardee of Bolton, now fifty- 
five years in the Unitarian ministry. 
Thursday morning, Rev. John B. W. Day 
of Lancaster, Pa., led the devotions, and 
Friday morning, Rey. Margaret B. Barnard 
was the leader. 

The general theme Wednesday at the 
morning session was the minister’s work. 
The layman’s view of the minister was 
presented by Wm. Roger Greeley of 
Lexington, Mass. Mr. Greeley was sym- 
pathetic, analytical and suggestive. He 


advised ministers to stick to their last. 
He advocated that ministers borrow ser- 
mons. During the next twelve months the 
congregations of the United States will be 
obliged to listen to ten million sermons 
irrespective of quality. Recognized spiri- 
tual leaders in the pulpit should be drawn 
upon. Mr. Greeley evidently did not take 
into account the number of his auditors 
who might volunteer to lend under the 
conditions mentioned. His second point 
was that ministers might change the form 
of their messages with profit. They might 
use the dialogue, short ‘story, codes, 
aspirations, poems and narratives. 


Three Rebels—Dr. Moffatt 


Rey. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit 
presented the work of the ministry from 
the professional standpoint. He said his 
remarks were based on an experience of 
thirty-three years in the ministry. With 
a literary setting he gave a masterly re- 
view of the present situation in the reli- 
gious world, summing up his argument in 
the words, “The minister’s supreme task 
is to interpret the new knowledge of this 
new day in order to make it spiritually 
effective.” 

The literary feature of the program was 
the paper given Wednesday night by Dr. 
James Moffatt of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, who spoke on, ‘Three Literary 
Rebels of the Century,’—George Meredith, 
Henrik Ibsen and Leo Tolstoy. He re- 
garded Tolstoy as the most important, but 
neither in the address nor the discussion 
was the fact stressed that Tolstoy stands 
out as the supreme literary genius of the 
nineteenth century in one respect. He was 
successful in reaching millions of illiterate 
people through a literary medium. *He 
wrought a social and political revolution 
in the largest empire in the world by 
putting big ideas into little words. Prof. 
W. W. Fenn gave a scholarly and enter- 
taining presentation of the subject, “The 
Theological and Philosophical Trend of 
the Times.” 

Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of Meadville 
precipitated a spirited discussion. His 
subject was “The Changing Code of 
Morals.” He took up private ownership 
of property, sex relations, and standards 
of honesty. He said, “to the average man 
the distribution of property does not seem 
a moral question, but power in concen- 
trated capital and the helplessness of poy- 
erty makes it moral. I do not believe 
that sex is the all-absorbing topie of life, 
yet we must deal with sex problems be- 
eause they are human.” The discussions 
following the paper were led by such men 
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as Rev. Edwin Fairley, Rev. Alfred Rod- 
man Hussey, Rey. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer 
and Dr. Richard W. Boynton. Dr. Boyn- 
ton said the companionate marriage idea 
‘as advocated by Judge Lindsey had been 
muddled by extremists. He made a plea 
for common sense in giving assistance to 
those who have suffered from lack of self- 
control and said Jesus was never more 
charitable than when dealing with the 
woman who had sinned; telling her to go 
and ‘sin no more. 


Mr. Petrie on Catholicism 


Rey. John C. Petrie of Lynchburg, Va., 
spoke on “Current Movements Within the 
Churches.” He confined his talk largely 
to what is going on in the Roman Catholic 
and Episcopal Churches in which he has 
served as priest. He did not express much 
hope in the liberalizing of the Roman 
Catholic Church from within. “Why has 
not the higher criticism worked hayoe 
among Catholics as it has among non- 
Catholics? Because the Catholic priest is 
not educated in the higher criticism. The 
Biblical commission at Rome determines 
how far scholarship may go, hence not 
scholarship but ecclesiastical authority is 

_ the guide to truth in the Catholic Church. 
Why is there no revolt as the result of 
the modern scientific criticism of theology? 
Because the average parish priest knows 
nothing of this critical study. The student 
who asks too many critical questions soon 
-js a marked man in a seminary and he is 
invited to leave if he does not show a 
more docile attitude. There was a time 
when a peaceful progress in Catholic the- 
ology seemed possible, but it was nipped in 
the bud by the action of Pius X. when 
such men as Tyrell, Loisy and Fogazzaro 
found themselves excommunicated. 

“To-day a close watch is maintained in 
the seminaries. The professors have to 
take an annual oath not to teach heresy. 

“Such revolt as there is lacks teeth 
because of the absence of scholarly train- 
ing upon which to base it. To think for 
one’s self. where the Church has spoken is 
sin, and so the Church keeps the critical 
scholar in a continual, state of bad 
conscience. 

- “Divorce and birth control still remain 
under the absolute ban of the Church—but 
annulments help a few. The chancellor 
of a great archdiocese told me personally 
that at the moment of speaking he had 
. two thousand applications for annulments 
on his files. As for birth control among 
the more well-to-do Catholics it is practiced 
widely and in some way the women man- 
age to reconcile their consciences to what 
is considered by the Church a mortal sin.” 

Mr. Petrie said that the Episcopal 
Church is essentially Protestant, and a 
growing church, especially in America. 
“Her broad tolerance, her liberality of 
view as regards private amusements, her 
inclusion of learned men, her beautiful 
liturgy, her history and traditions, all 
these are among the many factors that 
are making an appeal to many unchurched 
people in America.” 

The great battlefield within the Church 

_ at the present time, he said, is in England. 
“It is idle to prophesy the outcome, It is 
significant that the new archbishop of 
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York, Dr. Temple, is an advocate of free- _ 
ing the church from state control so that 
it might seem there will be a movement 
toward disestablishment. 


“In the Episcopal church of America the 


high church movement has grown peace- 
fully and steadily, until to-day the moder- 
ate high churchmen may be said to control 
the houses of bishops.” 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, 
N.Y., spoke on “The Function of the Uni- 
tarian Churches: 
ized For?” He said, “The function of the 
liberal churches must be distinct and 
unique. If we are only just a little 
different from the more liberal of the 
Orthodox bodies, we can never justify our 
existence. As the function of a railroad 
is recognized as that of transporting pas- 
sengers and goods, and that of a school 
to provide facilities for knowledge, so a 
liberal church should be known as en- 
couraging the development of the religious 
life in accordance with modern knowl- 


The First Autumn 
MARSHALL SCHACHT 


Where God had walked 
The goldenrod 

Sprang like fire 

From the burning sod. 


The purple asters 
When He spoke 
Rose up beautifully 
‘Like smoke. 


And shouting glory 
To the sky 

The maple trees 
Where He passed by! 


But when God blessed 
The last bright hill 
The holy world 

Grew white and still. 


edge. Having no creeds to apologize for 
or to explain away, we are free to carye 
out the future in terms of progress. Ours 
is the business of blazing the trail which 
others will follow in the next generation. 
Accordingly I believe that the function 
of the liberal church is to make such pro- 
visions as shall best assist the individual 
to understand his world, to relate himself 
to it successfully, and to maintain proper 
relations with his fellows. Man is a crea- 
ture of curiosity and wonder. He asks 
questions and demands answers. Those 
questions will be proportioned in their 
intensity by the degree of one’s intelli- 
gence. An ( 
searching questions than a Hottentot. 
This necessity is increased due to modern 
knowledge. It is owr world that has to be 
interpreted and not our fathers’ world. 
Modern physics, geology, and astronomy 
have given us a vaster universe than ever 
before. Modern people want to know not 
only what the facts are, but also what 
they mean. Our fathers had a theological 
interpretation and the churches have not 
been bold enough to renounce it. 
“Assuming that we have sense of the 


values of our existence, our next business 


What Are We Organ-. 


Aristotle must ask more 
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is to make ‘these. interpretations potht 


“We must relate ourselves to the new 


world. The old theology began with a 


study of God. To-day we believe that the 


proper study of mankind is man. Modern 
knowledge precludes the ‘faith of our 
fathers, and yet we need to master the 
situation as much as men eyer did, ‘This 
is one of the functions of the modern 
chureh. _ : 


Resolutions 

“Tf we want to continue our civilization, 
if we want scientific progress to spell the 
progress of mankind, we must learn to 
live together better than we have done. 
Theoretically, we have largely committed 
ourselves to the principle of the Golden © 
Rule. Actually, what we need is technique 
for working out proper treatment of each 
other in all life’s relations.” 

The final address of the Institute was 
given by Rey. Hazel Rogers Gredler of 
Ithaca, N.Y., who spoke most interestingly 
of her experiences and church work in 
Ithaca. 

A resolution was adopted which has 
already been. published and favorably 
commented on editorially in Tur Reets- 


TER, as follows: 


“To avert possible misunderstanding by 
the general public as to what we are con- 
vinced is the attitude of the great body 
of ministers and people in the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States, seventy- 
nine Unitarian ministers meeting at their 
biennial Institute in Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts, solemnly reaffirm the traditional 
position of our free fellowship, in loyalty 
and devotion to the principle laid down 
in the Federal Constitution, that no can- 
didate for public office within the gift of 
the American people should ever be re- 
garded as disqualified for such office by 
reason of his particular form of religious 
belief or affiliation; and further affirm 
that neither this nor any other expression 
by a Unitarian group or individual can. be 
taken as binding upon any but the person 
or persons making it.” 

The “misunderstanding” was due to a 
press report of an address delivered by 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, which he has 
categorically repudiated in THe Rrcister 
and in an authorized interview published 
throughout the country. The resolution 
did correct the impression of intolerance, 
but in some papers there was no correc- 
tion of the misquoted address. 

At the business meeting held at the 
close, action was taken as follows: 

A resolution in support of the action of 
the Laymen’s League in its efforts to 
gather a list of topics for discussion at 


League meetings during the coming year. 


A committee consisting of Rey. Lyman 
Rutledge, Rey. Edwin Slocombe and one 
other, to be chosen by these two, was 
authorized to co-operate with a commit- 
tee of laymen. | 

The report of progress by Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott, on the proposal to issue a maga-. 
zine for the consideration of professional 
themes. The Committee was instructed 
to continue its investigation and to report 


‘at the next annual meeting of the Min- 


isterial Union, ARM GRA 
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j prove itself to be right. 
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OW I heard on every hand that to-day 
we have no marching orders. One 
by one our old captains of authority have 
resigned their posts. Church, priest, Bible, 
law, king, prophet,—all of these have been 
put to rout by their reyolting followers. 

What they said to be right does not now 

And even con- 
science is no longer thrilled by the order, 
‘Do right for right’s sake!” 
_ And some tell us that there are new 
authorities. Some say prudence is our 
guide; we will play safe, for welfare’s 
sake. And this indeed is not such a weak 
authority ; the only trouble with it is that 
deep in our souls we are too noble to fully 
accept it. 

And some say that popularity is a true 
authority. What the crowd does, that will 
we do. And this too is not so bad a 
captain; the only trouble with it is that 
we long to command ourselves. Something 
very fine within us reaches out beyond the 
crowd to the stars. 

And some say that beauty is our com- 
mander-in-chief. We will do nothing un- 
lovely ; we will by all means be beautiful. 
Again we turn to the Greek ideal and say 
that beauty is righteousness. And this is 


_ by no means a false turning, for the beauty 


of holiness is the marriage union of two 
inseparable things, an ancient ideal that 
has never left man’s soul. Truly this is 
a real authority, but it has one defect. 
Men have so little knowledge of true 
beauty that holiness grows old waiting for 
his bride. And while he waits, ugliness 
lurks by the way to leap out and stay the 
maiden on her journey to the nuptials. 
And so I looked about me on the world 
as it is, and it seemed to me that the mass 
of men, the great heart of all of us, still 
wishes to do right, but that the printing 
on the old signboards is blurred. One 
passing by in an automobile needs larger 
lettering, or a blinking light, or a man 
with uplifted hand. The sign that was 
plain to the pace set by the old gray mare 
and the farmer’s horse will not yield its 
guidance to gasoline goers. Nor are the 
words in just the same language. A whole 
new road dictionary has arisen since Dob- 
bin: died, and the road home does not now 
lie by the north fork of the road, then 
around Squire Thompson’s cornfield, over 
the toll bridge, and so home. Home is 
still where it was, and the compass has 
not changed ; but a pumping station, which 
the old guidebooks did not mention, stands 
at the angle of Squire Thompson’s corn- 
field, and the toll bridge is now a concrete 
structure over a shining highway. 
- We’ll never find our way home by the 
old guidebooks, that’s certain. The direc- 
tions, the facts, the goal, are the same, 
however, and no one need or can seek new 
ones, nor need despair visit us because we 
need new editions of the guidebooks. No 
real authority has disappeared, only the 
language and outer signs have changed. 
God, life, home, destiny, character, and 
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ON ew Marching Orders 


What makes us obey? 
GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


the everlasting right are still the goals 
desired by men: ‘‘Home at last, in the eve- 
ning, home shall all men come,” and they 
want to come as eagerly as ever before. 
Is it so difficult to freshen up the signs, 
after all? 

' For I beheld that no authority is real 
unless it can be understood, and that to 
speak in its own tongue has been the 
desire of every age. 

And I saw that this in itself is a new 
authority. The desire to understand and 
to be understood is the one thing we will 
obey. To rest at ease and receive com- 
mands from above has sometimes held 
sway over men, but never for very long. 
The tables of stone brought down from a 
mystic mountain height had to be broken, 
analyzed, and assimilated before they 
could be obeyed. And to-day men are but 
freely exercising their ancient right when 
they say, “Missouri is as old as ancient 
Israel, and you must show me the way in 
my native tongue.” ’Tis a noble ery, “Let 
us understand’; and he who would show 
the way home must listen to it, or else 
give up the road to false guides who know 
the dialect. 

And I saw that another authority goes 
with this authority of intelligence. Change 
itself is a great authority, for change 
means life, and men will obey life when 
they see it. But cold sameness and death 
they will not obey. For change is but the 
interest that all things show in their uni- 
verse, and that which changes not has 
cut the cord that ties it to life’s fertile 
womb. Only that is everlasting which is 
ever changing, even like the flexible, 
plastic, creative, moving love of God. 
Whatever changes and is alive to-day, men 
will obey. But living in a cosmopolitan 
world they will. not obey a moral author- 
ity that rests on ancient village life. “The 
bed is too short for a man to stretch 
himself thereon.” The corner grocery is 
not the department store. 

Here is our moral authority. It has 
changed none of its character; it only 
seeks new surrounding for its larger life. 
The quick and speedy generation of youth 
ask no new morals; they want the old 
that is ever new; but to know it is the 
old, and the real, they must see it in 
garments “cut to size.” “A new command- 
ment give I unto you” is always the voice 
of true authority. It points us homeward 
to-day with unerring moral rightness, 
with the changeableness of that which is 
ever the same. _ 

And out of this I saw a yet larger au- 
thority emerge—the commanding power of 
progress. We want to “get on,” and noth- 
ing can stay us. We have seen progress 
sweep us onward, but moral authority has 
sat in her corner and cried at her own 
funeral as we have swept by. Her voice 
is impotent as she says, “You are going, 
but you don’t know where.” And our 
right reply is, ““We only know by going 
on, nor did any others ever know any 
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better than we.’ And rightly do we say 
of the moral authority that bids us rever- 
ence the Pyramids but condemn the Wool- 
worth Building, to reverence Palestine and 
curse New York, to reverence the hand 
loom and despise the textile mill—this is 
but to ask us to come home by signs that 
are blurred and indistinct. 

So I beheld a great new ppenaathaten Be 
authority of progress; and it is moral to 
its very center. He now is the biggest 
sinner who stands in the way of progress. 
He whose sin injured only himself and 
another is now discovered to be an arch- 
criminal who delays the whole human 
race. He who once did evil to a child now 
is seen to hurt a whole generation, and the 
moral law of progress stands up and says, 
“Woe to him that offends a little one; it 
were better for him that a millstone were 
tied about his neck and he be cast into the 
sea.” The moral law of progress stands 
up and sanctifies a cup of cold water, be- 
cause it enables the thirsty man to go on 
again; it aids him in a vast journey; it is 
a handmaid of progress. And to-day moral 
offense consists not in blatant open crimes 
against individuals. It consists in casting 
any pebble in the road that would delay 
our getting on. It consists in standing 
still and blocking traffic. It consists in 
being a hindrance. It ranks “the innocent 
spectator” as a partaker of crime, for pro- 
gress allows no innocent spectators. No 
mere spectator can ever be innocent. 

And I saw that here was a great moral 
authority, an ever-living reality come back 
to new life and power, shining with new 
grace and strength, crying aloud its ma- 
jestic orders from every street corner, 
from every dynamo, from every factory, 
from every invention of men. I saw the 
Lord, high and lifted up as never before. 
I saw that “he that offends in one point 
is guilty of all,” for it takes but one 
broken wheel to spoil the chariot of prog- 
ress, and one pin will puncture the tire 
even though a wagon wheel had no dread 
of pins. I saw that as soon as all men 
hear the ery of the race to move forward, 
moral authority has come back in tenfold 
power. Hvil is more evil than ever before, 
and right more right than ever we 
dreamed. It is a flowing river that makes 
glad the city of God, not a tranquil lake. 
Founded on the seas and established on 
the floods, most movable of all things, this 
moral authority of progress utters its 
eall to-day. 

Then I looked again and I saw that 
knowledge is also a moral authority. “To 
whom much is given, of him much is re- 
quired.” Knowledge has flowed in upon 
us, has heaped its treasure mountain high. 
It stands no longer as a flaming bush by 
the roadside, but a gleaming mountain 
whose crowned peak we must follow or be 
lost. The unused knowledge of our day is 
our chief moral asset; if left unused, it 
is our chief moral danger and liability. 
We know now where once we guessed. 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die” is 
no longer the voice of priest or prophet 
endowed with mystic insight ; it is the out- 
spoken proven message of the chemical 
laboratory, the test tube, the biological ex- 
periment, and of the psychological note- 
book. The open facts display the message; 
the recorded history leaves no doubt; and 
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the results are plain to every schoolboy. 
The tabulated result is printed in every 
daily newspaper. Our moral authority has 
come out from its secret altar and set up 
its pulpit in the highways; its voice is 
as sacred as before, but broadcast as 
never before. 

' And I beheld that this is a wondrous 
working of the God of Reality, and those 
who deny the moral authority of knowl- 
edge are the true deniers of God and of 
one who said, “I have yet much to say 
unto you, but you cannot bear it now.” 
And I saw that to have a world filled with 
demoralized knowledge is to limit God and 
take all light from our eyes. 

And I observed yet once again and saw 
that authority by itself is a vacant thing, 
for every word of command depends at 
last upon him who receives it, not on him 
who gives it. To bid a row of cornstalks 
“Forward march” has no authority what- 
soever. So I asked, “When all authority 
is acknowledged, who is it that makes it 
authoritative?’ And quick the answer 
came back to me, “The soul of man.” 

And in the soul of man lies still the 
ancient and ever new desire to obey; the 
outreaches of his desires and longings are 
not shorn wings, but pinions eager as 
ever to soar and fly. Intelligence, change, 
progress, knowledge, have but stirred him 
to deeper longings than before. To be 
companioned in a lonely world, to feel 
the warmth of the invisible world of him- 
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self, to discern a spark of light in his inner 
cave, to know an answering knock on the 
other side of his soul, as though one said, 
“Behold I would come in and sup with 
thee’; to hear the High Judge, Conscience, 
say, “Right is right, not because it is con- 
venient, but because it holds atoms and 
stars together no less than it holds society 
together”; to hear Love say, “I am not a 
sentiment but a scientific fact, I bind God 
as I bind you, and I alone release,’’—these 
are moral authorities that know no change 
nor decay. They hold their parliament in 
every soul, their laws go forth eternally. 
Speed cannot abrogate them, nor high- 
tension living destroy them. Nothing 
renders them unauthoritative except to say 


that their power was restricted to an 
outgrown environment. That is their 
deathblow. : 


And I saw that in this new atmosphere, 
men are eager to-day to hear the true 
authority. And the ancient hopes of the 
soul seemed to me more commanding than 
ever. Instead of empty thrones, I saw God 
seated on his throne, and his train filled 
the temple. And the souls of men came to 
reason together with Him in full obedi- 
ence, and they understood the authority 
that said in joyous tones, “I make all things 
new ; for Change and Progress and Knowl- 
edge and Truth and Love are my com- 
manding generals who never retreat.” 

And men cried out, “We obey. Honor 
and glory be unto the King Eternal!” 


Freedom in the West—Stability in the East 
And the balancing defects, as seen by Mr. Backus 


FTER returning from a summer in New 

England, Rev. E. Burdette Backus of 

Los Angeles, Calif., writes this discrimi- 

nating analysis in The Los Angeles Uni- 

tarian of the virtues and defects of the 
Hast and the West: 


California and New England! ‘The 
traveler who has lived in one of these ex- 
tremities of our country and then sojourns 
for a while among the people of the other 
is reminded of Kipling’s famous phrase, 
“Never the twain shall meet,’ and is 
forced to ask himself if it is equally appli- 
cable to Orient and Occident and to Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of America. The East 
is relatively old, conscious of well estab- 
lished traditions, stable; the West is com- 
paratively new, still in the making, 
constantly in flux. 

At a meeting of the Kiwanis Club in 
historic Portsmouth, N.H., one of the mem- 
bers told of his visit to Seattle. He had 
been deeply impressed by the enterprise 
and daring of its citizens in their business 
affairs and their civic undertakings. His 
imagination was caught by the fact that 
they did not hesitate to plunge into un- 
precedented ventures on a heroic scale and 
he felt that the people of his own com- 
munity would benefit by a larger measure 
of the same spirit. 

By way of contrast he might have re- 
ported the remark of a New England 
woman who was discussing church affairs 
with a friend. She said: “Our church 
(which is Unitarian) is without a min- 


ister now.” Then with a sigh she con- 
tinued: “It will be so hard for us to find 
a preacher to suit us. You know we don’t 
like new ideas and new ways of doing 
things, and it is very hard to find a 
safe man.” 

It is the constant tendency of life in 
all its forms to settle down into established 
ways. Conservatism, orthodoxy, is domi- 
nant everywhere, whether it be in the 
flowers of the field, the habits which an 
individual establishes, or the business 
practices and religious doctrines of a 
community. Even the progressive very 
quickly settles down into an orthodoxy 
of his own. All of this is not without its 
advantages; a great deal can be said for 
conservatism and its advantages reveal 
themselves in certain good things which 
these staid old New England towns pos- 
sess which the newer communities of the 
West have not as yet achieved. 

There is the stability which is the prod- 
uct of long years of growth. It shows 
itself in the character of the business 
establishments; it manifests itself in the 
quality of the citizenship displayed by the 
men and women of these old towns. They 
identify themselves with the community, 
are proud of its long history and its 
achievements; their affections are twined 
about its institutions, its churches, its 
libraries, its hospitals. No one of any 
substance would think of making his will 
without providing for some public bene- 
factions. The roots of life have sunk 
deep down into the soil and given it a 
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security and a quality that is admirable. 
Here in the West many of our cities are ~ 


-mnore like big hotels in which transients 


are housed than like homes in which 
people settle down to live. The result is 
that civic conciousness and .loyalty are 
at a minimum. We have our traditions - 
yet to make; our institutions can only 
slowly win the allegiance which is taken 
for granted by the people of the older 
sections of the country. We do not have 
the stability, the solidity which they 
possess. 

But our newness has its compensations. 
Life is in the making and we are ready 
to try experiments that would be incon- 
ceivable to our eastern brethren. The 
progressive spirits among them chafe at 
the restrictions to which they are sub- 
jected and envy us our greater freedom. 
With us the old habits have been broken 
up and the new ones not yet formed; 
consequently the factor of variation which 
makes for change, perchance for progress, 
has an opportunity which is denied it 
under more rigid conditions. Life with us 
has the zest, the thrill that goes with the 
endeavor to make all things ‘new. 

East ahd West have alike their virtues 
and their defects. How fine it would be 
if we could combine the good in both and 
eliminate the evil. One suspects, how- 
ever, that this is asking too much and — 
that there are certain combinations of 
virtues that are impossible, certain vices 
that are the inevitable accompaniment of 
the corresponding virtues. Yet surely our 
constant endeavor must be to achieve the 
stability and richness of life that is char- 
acteristic of the older communities and 
still to maintain a large enough measure 
of the pioneer spirit to prevent stagna- 
tion and to insure the constant adaptation 
to changing conditions which is indis- 
pensable to healthy growth. East and 
West are not mutually exclusive but sup- 
plementary. Perhaps we shall learn some 
day to combine them intelligently. 


Personals 


Prof. Roswell H. Johnson, a layman of 
the First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been conducting a group of ad- 
rece students of sociology through 
European and Asiatic Russia. Mrs. J. 
Hartley Anderson and her daughter, 
Eloise, also of this church, with a com- 
pany of students of the Cambridge School 
of Landscape Architecture, have been 
touring rural England and studying at 
Oxford. 

Robert K. Summerbell, son of Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell of the Unitarian 
Church in Roslindale, Mass., has just re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Ohio State University 
in the department of chemistry. He has 
accepted a position as instructor in 
chemistry on the faculty of Northwestern 
University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilman Elliot Thomas of 
South Woodstock, Vt., have announced the 
marriage of their daughter Eleanor Sayers 
Thomas, to Herbert Archibald Stark, 
which took place at South Woodstock, 
September 2. Mrs. Stark is a member of 
the office staff at the national head- 
quarters of the Unitarian : 
League in Boston, Mass, 
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UNGARIAN UNITARIANS now have 
} 4a house of worship in Debrecen, the 
Calvinist Rome of Hungary. 
It is more or less known among Ameri- 
ean Unitarians that since the change in 
the rule over Transylvania, cradle of Uni- 
tarianism and for over a thousand years 
an integral part of Hungary, many thou- 
‘sands of Transylvanian Unitarians have 
been forced under penalties by the new 
_ rulers, the Roumanian Government, to 
leave their ancient homes and look for 
living within the boundaries of mutilated 
_ Hungary. The majority of them have 
settled down in Budapest, capital of 
Hungary, and the rest in the various 
country towns wherever some livelihood 
was to be found for them, and where 
_ there were no Unitarians before. 
f In order to meet the religious needs of 
these ill-fated Unitarian refugees both in 
_ Budapest and in the country towns, the 
- Unitarian Mission House was established 
in 1923 under the leadership of Dr. Gabriel 
 Qsiki, through the help of the American 
and British Unitarian Associations. Uni- 
- tarian refugees in these various towns, 
when visited by their pastor from Buda- 
pest, gather for worship in one or another 
Presbyterian church of the respective 
towns, kindly offered to them for oc- 
easional use by the Committee of the 
Presbyterian friends. 

A small, but zealous, group of Unitarian 
refugees has made a new home in the city 
of Debrecen. Before coming here a few 
years ago even the name “Unitarian” was 
hardly heard of in this city. On June 7 

| this year, a fine little chapel was dedicated 
to Unitarian worship on one of its main 
streets. To start with, they had a site 
close to a “good cottage which will serve 
in time as a parsonage, and the yearly in- 
come of some twenty-one acres of land, 
left for Unitarian aims in former days 
by a native citizen of the city. In the 
erection of this new chapel for Unitarian 
§ worship in the historic city of Calvin, this 
group had also the help of the Unitarian 
Church in Budapest. 

At the service of dedication, Bishop 
Nicholas Jozan of the Chureh in Budapest 
preached a sermon; Rey. L. Biro, his as- 
sistant, offered prayer; Dr. Csiki of the 

_ Mission House gave an address and offered 
prayer by the Communion table. Messages 
of good wishes from the various denomina- 
tions and civic authorities were expressed 
by their bishops and leaders. It was a 
happy event, always to be remembered by 
all those who were fortunate to be present. 

Until Unitarians of Debrecen succeed in 

; securing a regular pastor for their young 

parish, Bishop Jozan and Dr. Csiki of 
Budapest, who have ministered to them 

. _ ever since the beginning, will now continue 

hold the services in turn, in the new 


pel. 
All the friends in America, who are in- 
ed in the Mission House in Budapest 
ill be glad to hear that the work of con- 
ting an attractive chapel in the build- 
: now in full process. In recognition 
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| ene in Their New Chapel; 
yy - Dedication in n Debrecen by Bishop Jozan 


of the good work of the Mission House, 


the municipality of the city of Budapest 
has given a grant of nearly $18, 000 to its 
building fund. 


If Tolstoy Came to Boston 


How would his teachings be received? 
inquires Dr. Summerbell 


This is the centenary year of the birth 
of Count Leo Tolstoy. Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell of Roslindale, Mass., writing to 
The Boston Herald of September 9 re- 
specting its editorial praise of Tolstoy, 
inquires: “I am wondering if you would 
eare to apply this editorial to modern 
Boston, in the light of the life and 
teachings of the great Russian.” Dr. 
Summerbell continues: 

“Tf Tolstoy came to Boston and applied 
his philosophic anarchy, viz., that the ap- 
plication of force by the individual or 
government is wrong, would he not be at 
once suppressed by the police force of 
the state? 

“If Tolstoy applied for membership in 
the churches of Boston, how many 
churches would welcome him into fellow- 
ship? 

“If Tolstoy would write some of his 
great world masterpieces, would not they 
at once be banned by our Boston censors, 
who are making this Athens of America 
the laughing stock of the rest of the 
literati? 

“If Tolstoy would teach his critical his- 
torical views of the New Testament, with- 
out evasion and without putting on the 
soft pedal, so popular with modern popu- 
lar theologians, would he not become, 
even as his great Master, an excommuni- 
cate? 

“If Tolstoy would apply Jesus’s teach- 
ings to life, instead of theorizing about 
the plain teaching of the Prophet of 
Nazareth, would he not be considered 
‘queer’ by the great majority of all 
Christians? 

“Could we not most fittingly celebrate 
the centenary of the Russian aristocrat 
who became the real commoner of the 
present age, by using our critical facul- 
ties, not simply appreciating his fiction 
and religious teachings, but by applying 
these teachings in which we really be- 
lieve to our own lives? 

“As you say, ‘Faith and action were in- 
separable—with Tolstoy.’ What of us?” 


Dr. Reese to Lecture at Madras 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference and Presi- 
dent of Lombard College, has accepted an 
invitation to deliver a series of three lec- 
tures in January, 1929, at the Madras 
University on the subject “The One In- 
creasing Purpose that Runs Through the 
Ages.” This will be done in connection 
with Dr. Reese’s trip to India as a dele- 
gate of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to the 100th anniversary celebration 
of the Brahmo Samaj. 
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Union Services in Francestown; 
Two Churches may be Federated 


At Francestown, N.H., union services of 
the Congregational and Unitarian churches 
have been held during the summer. They 
began Memorial Sunday, May 27, and will 
continue through September. Among the 
preachers have been: Rev. Frederick T. 
Persons of the Congregational Library, 
Boston, Mass., June 3 and September 23; 
Rey. Charles W. Huntington of Waltham, 
Mass., June 10 and 17; Rev. Forrester 
MacDonald of Hyde Park, Mass., June 24; 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass., 
July 22; Rev. Burton W. Lockhart of 
Manchester, N.H., September 16.’ The 
minister in charge, for the third successive 
summer, has been Rey. Frank O. Holmes 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass. Communion was 
observed September 9. 

The churches were greatly helped by 
the support of summer residents, who not 
only attended services but also gave gen- 
erous assistance to the annual fairs of the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society (Congrega- 
tional), and of the Women’s Alliance 
branch (Unitarian). 

The Sunday school, which enrolled some 
twenty-five children and met regularly last 
winter, will re-open November 4. During 
the summer a dozen of the children re- 
hearsed weekly, and September 2, took 
part, as a vested junior choir, in -the 
morning service of the churches. 

Through the generosity of individual 
givers, and with the assistance of the 
town, the old white meeting-house, raised 
in 1801, has been strengthened and painted, 
the clock faces and the vane have been 
gilded this summer. The newer Congre- 
gational building is also to be painted, and 
both buildings are being wired for electric- 
ity, which Francestown hopes soon to have. 

A group of persons within the churches 
is working for the adoption of a plan 
whereby the people of both churches, and 
of the town generally, may unite in one 
religious society, affiliated with both de- 
nominations, owning the meeting-house, 
and carrying on all religious activities 
in the town. 

A union supper is planned for Septem- 
ber 28, and the officers of the churches 
have voted to arrange for union services 
Christmas Sunday, Easter, and next 
summer, beginning May 26. 


More than 5% at Alameda, Calif. 


The five per cent. membership increase, 
suggested for the current church year, 
has already been greatly surpassed at the 
First Unitarian Church in Alameda, Calif., 
by the accession of seventeen new mem- 
bers, who were received formally - into 
church membership on the morning of 
September 9. Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt, the 
minister, had prepared a special service 
for the occasion and, at his invitation, 
Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, representing’ the 
American Unitarian Association, took part 
in the service and preached the sermon. 
Mr. Blake’s participation was for the pur- 
pose of symbolizing the joining, not 
merely of fellowship of the local congre- 
gation, but the larger spiritual fellowship 
of all the churches. 
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Agree with Him! 


OU MAY HAVE HEARD of the pastor who felt 

that he was not receiving the support and co- 
operation of one of his leading members. He 
decided to go to him and find out the cause. 


“Yes,” said the member, “it is true that I am not one of 
your supporters; although a large majority voted for you, I 
opposed your coming here.” 

“And may I ask the reason for your opposition?” the preacher 
timidly inquired. 

“T opposed your coming,” replied the member, 
don’t consider you a first-class preacher.” 

“Well,” said the preacher, “that’s exactly my opinion; I fully 
agree with you; but since a large majority of the congregation 
differ from us, it would hardly look right for you and me to 
set up our judgment against the judgment of so many. Hence, 
I suggest that we just allow them to have their way, and not 
quarrel with them about it.” 


“because I 


The sequel tells us, according to The Church 
Advocate, that by this exercise of tact the preacher 
changed his opponent into the best friend and 
supporter that he had in the church. 


An Adie Indictment 


;DITORS,” says Silas Bent, himself a veteran 
among them and a man of high standing, “dis- 

like to admit that they are fallible.” With this mild 
generality as a sort of text, he proceeds to prove, 
by the most specific and convincing evidence that 
we have ever read, the sins of the craft which, when 
he is done with his job, looks as mean and mis- 
chievous as any calling that suffers outspoken 
contempt for its anti-social and inhuman behavior. 
Mr. Bent’s particular interest is the unspeakable 
damage the newspapers do to peaceable interna- 
tional relations. He is writing in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for September, and his title is “International 
Window-Smashing.” Good journalist that he is, 
the author keeps to his deadly array of exhibits 
clipped straight from the offending sheets; and we 
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7 
regret exceedingly that several papers of the high- 
est reputation come forth smirched, according. to 
his citations. _ ; 

“Hyery country is ‘held accountable,” says” Mr. 
Bent, quoting Bismarck, “for the windows which its 
newspapers break.” ‘Hence the article’s adapted 
“window- “smashing.” ‘But this allusion must not 
give the impression of prankishness i in the préss; on 
the contrary, the accepted. formula which guides the 
American press, he says, is selection of news which 
makes for “disturbance of the peace.” It is based 
above all things on “the element of conflict.” 

It applies equally to foreign and domestic news. 
Headlines not only add inflammation as lurid de- 
scription of the sensational “story” ; when the latter 
is not “hot” enough, the headlines finish the job, 
ruthless of the truth and of the facts printed in 
“story.” There is no honor or decency, but only 
dishonesty and prostitution in this journalistic 
behavior. . 

It is fair to cite Kent Cooper of the Associated 
Press in defense of the papers that they report “the 
mode of living, the manners, the customs of 
peoples,” in order to help us understand them. 
They do. But they nullify most of the good by the 
evil of “playing up” conflict. This is illustrated in 
naval, religious, oil, and political “news,” which in 
important, “instances has been outrageously untrue. 

As for corrections, who does not know that many 
newspapers will not make them gladly? 

We are told by Mr. Bent that at such conferences 
as that at Williamstown, where efforts are made to 
get acquainted with other nations, it is always the 
truculent item, however small and unimportant in 
a given debate, which gets into the newspapers. It 
is also true that perfectly decent and friendly state- 
ments are often given a devilish twist, and they are 
never overtaken. Not a true account of the matter 
determines many editors, but to get a story! That 
is the end of the newspaper man’s ambition. The 
reason for it? “Window-smashing stuff,” says Mr. 
Bent, sells papers. Peace among the nations, the 
good name of individuals, and a due regard for the 
ethics of journalism, one of the four greatest call- 
ings among men in its potency for good, are not 
dominant considerations in the average newspaper 
in America. The exception is justified of its 
appreciative Benera Een 


Standards, Not Groups 


FTER ALL, perhaps he is not really bat itty 
rhetorically tired. We mean the gifted Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, who writes one of his familiar pieces 
on “The Confession of a Tired Radical.” His title 
is reminiscent of Frederic C. Howe’s book, and as 
for his ennui, it seems to us Mr. Niebuhr borders on 
that weary disdain which is the thing he finds in 
the people he complains of, the thing that makes 
him tired! Life is like that, especially with 
thinkers. Let us get through the lamentations to 
something affirmative. 

Mr. Niebuhr questions the wisdom of people 
forming themselves into groups for this or that 
cause or purpose. They segregate and separate 
themselves. In brief, we suggest his idea in The 
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. ristian Century: “ATL human groups are egsen- 
tially proud and find that pride very convenient 
because it seems to justify their special privileges 
and to explain the sad state of the underprivi- 
leged. . . . Liberal whites, Gentiles, and Protes- 
tants would do well to sit down with members of 
other groups and talk as men about common human 
frailties and the methods by which they may be 
eliminated. . Elaborate confessions of group 
sins are merely devices for establishing the emanci- 
pation of the individual from the sins of his group. 
‘This emancipation ought to be taken for granted, 
or discussion is futile. 2 
Now the question: Is not all group loyalty of 
doubtful virtue? We answer ardently, Yes! We dis- 
like the word “group” to begin with—a cuddling 
sectarian thing that breathes the spirit of little. 
ness, detachment, and unreality. “Group loyalty is 
the by-product of group-conflict and also the per- 
petrator of it,’ says Mr. Niebuhr. “Among races 
and classes which are still fighting for their place 
in the sun, group loyalty seems a necessary virtue. 
_ Even among dominant groups some real ethical 
values are involved:i init. Yet on the whole it would 
seem that in a world in which groups have beer 
thrown into such intimate contact with each other, 
our religious and educational emphasis ought to be 
on loyalty to standards, values, truths and ideals 
rather than to any group which is supposed to 
incorporate them.” 
There is something in the idea especially good 
for us. 


Secure Religious Authority 


F THERE is no authority in religion outside each 
one’s own conscience and reason, then every sys- 
tem is “doomed to be a merely personal view.” This 
is the perfectly sound and clear conclusion of 
A. Eustace Haydon, who sees a mere shadow of 
difference between the Fundamentalist and the 
Protestant Modernist. Both of them get their au- 
thority from an idealized past. “They gave a world 
view, a guide, a source of consolation in defeat, a 
confidence that the future, in spite of the present, 
would be according to the heart’s desire.” The past 
we need not worry about, he says, because whatever 
good there has been is carried over, and the rest 
ought to be dead. The great need of modern reli- 
gion is “the development of an authoritative tech- 
nique of intelligent, purposive direction through 
the complex maze of our swiftly changing world.” 


What is the authority for to-day [asks Professor Haydon]? 
What is to give us assurance of truth, guidance for action, 
confidence as we face the future, consolation in the presence 

of life’s tragedies, inspiration for daily living and adequate 

‘reason for loyalty to ideals? We see at ence that in our age 

‘the answer must conform to the achieved manner in which 
the sciences win truth and achieve solid results. The answer 
is—authority in modern religion will rest in an adequate 
method, the method of science applied to the materials of 
guctision, This means a method of accumulating facts, of 
yzing social situations, of solving problems, of projecting 
L AY and discovering the manner of social organization and 
eeemnction ee of Papodyine: the ideals. Such a method 
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should win from the. secure facts of modern knowledge a 
world view grounded securely on all we know of the universe 
and of man at the present time; it would formulate the ideal 
of the satisfying life in the light of the whole human quest 
on the planet and the facts of the 7OCeED world. 


In religion, Professor ‘Haydon understands 
clearly, the method will deal a “far vaster sweep of 
materials than that of any other science.” Reli- 
gions have a long history, and the use of the method 
of science “will have its own nuances because of 
the nature of the materials.” But there is no other 
way, no other source, than this method if in our 
modern world we are going to have any secure and 
commanding religious authority. 


Harmful to Peace 


E DESIRE to live peaceably and pleasantly 
with all men, and especially at this time with 
our Roman Catholic neighbors. We, that is, non- 
Catholics, as we are called by them of the faith, 
know many wise people of the clergy and the laity, 


’ and they are as little pleased with the critical atti- 


tude taken toward Protestants by their co-church- 
men as they are with that of some Protestants 
toward themselves. We find excerpts from an 
article by Francis Talbot, S.J., in America, re- 
printed in the Protestant Church press because, we 
suppose, the words are taken as an example of a 
certain state of mind of which we should be aware. 
We should rather not be aware of it, if it were not 
true. Father Talbot is writing of the failure of 
Catholics to read “Catholic cultural books,” which 
for five years have been so little bought, he says, 
as to fall short of the cost of publication. He 
chides Catholics. ‘The conclusion is stupidly ob- 
vious,” he says. ‘Catholics are the readers only of 
books that have a general vogue and that generally 
are vicious. They are reading books that are prop- 
agating a positively pagan or a Protestant atti- 
tude toward life and eternity... .” That hurts 
everybody. It is pathetic folly. Can anything be 
done about it in the Catholic Church? 


Church “mate iteenreers Test 


CHURCH intelligence test was taken infor- 
mally the other day and the results are set 
down by The Christian Life, of London, as follows: 


“What religious paper do you read?” “None.” “Why?” “No 
time to read.” “What progress is your church making?” 
“Don’t know.” “What is your opinion of the Forward Move- 
ment?’ “Never heard of it!” ‘Do you agree with the general 
policy of our central Association?’ “Don’t know.” ‘You think 
it is doing good work, don’t you?” “S’pose it is. Don’t really 
know.” “How much money did it raise last year?” “Don’t 
know.” “Where do you think missionary work is most needed ?”’ 


‘Don’t know!” “How many members are there of your 
church?” “Don’t know!” “Of course you are a church mem- 
ber?’ ‘Don’t——I mean, yes!” “Where are we the strongest, 


‘Who are some of our 
“Don’t know!” “Is our 
“Don’t 
“Of course you read the denominational papers?” 
“Don’t kn 


do you think?” “Don’t really know!” 
strongest men at the present time?” 


know at all!” 
“No!” “What good are you to the church?” 
that is, I—you see—!” 
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“The Humanist F ellowship” 


H. G. CREEL, President 


The following account of the origin 

and purposes of the Humanist Fellow- 
ship has been prepared by its presi- 
dent, H. G. Creel. Other officers are . 
- vice-president, Thomas P. Butcher, 
Fellow of the National Council for 
Religion in Higher Education; secre- 
tary, W..Francis Swift, graduate of 
the Meadville Theological School and 
assistant to Percival Chubb in the 
Ethical Oulture Society of St. Louis, 
Mo.; treasurer, Walton E. Cole, min- 
ister of the Third Unitarian Church 
in Chicago, Ill. Members of the 
Executive Committee are Prof. A. 
Eustace Haydon of the University of 
Chicago; Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks of 
All Souls Unitarian Ohurch in Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Stanley 8. Newman, edi- 
tor of The Forge and of the Fellow- 
ship’s bulletin; Prof. Max Carl Otto 
of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus of the First 
Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


“<THE HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP” 

was organized in Chicago, Ill, in No- 
vember, 1927, for the two purposes of 
promoting fellowship and intellectual 
commerce between persons holding the 
point of view of the New Humanism, and 
‘of putting the principles of this philoso- 
phy into practical service in social re- 
‘construction. Characteristic of the move- 
ment are a thoroughgoing naturalism, en- 
‘thusiasm for the building of a better so- 
ciety in a better world, and the conviction 
that such a society may best be realized 
through the use of modern science, con- 
eeived not as an end but as a means to 
a fuller human life. 

The Fellowship was initiated in Chi- 
cago, Ill, long known as a center of 
‘Humanism, upon which has focused the 
influence of such men as Dewey, Haydon, 
Reese, and Otto. The first group was 
composed chiefly of students in various 
schools preparing for the ministry and 
for teaching. It was realized from the 
first, however, that such an organization, 
to be effective, must be catholic. The 
present membership. is national in dis- 
tribution, and represents a wide range of 
‘interests and professions. 

The promotion of mutual awareness 
-among Humanists is conceived by the 
Fellowship to be of the first importance. 
The tendency of contemporary thinking 
is to group together on the one hand re- 
‘ligious traditionalism with regard for 
social welfare, and, on the other hand, 
the scientific method and world-view, with 
an utter lack of regard for human beings 
as such, and to declare that each man 
must choose for himself between these 
two camps, but that no factor may “cross 
over.” The scientist is often as emphatic 
in this statement as is the religious fa- 
natic. Thedilemma thus facing the young 
student, in particular, often leads to in- 
tellectual disaster. The members of the 
Humanist Fellowship believe that the 


scientific point of view is not only com- 
patible with the highest social passion but 
is its most serviceable instrument. To 
declare this point of view, and to pro- 
vide intellectual companionship for those 
who, thinking in new paths, often find 
themselves alone,*are among the most 
important functions of the Fellowship. 

In May, 1928, the Fellowship began the 
publication of a monthly bulletin, called 
The New Humanist. It is at present 
mimeographed, but it is expected to ex- 
pand it into a monthly Humanist review. 
Copies will be sent upon request, which 
should be addressed to Box 40, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Stanley Stewart New- 
man, also editor of The Forge magazine, 
edits the bulletin. 

A department of the bulletin, entitled 
“the Humanist Pulpit,” is intended to act 
as an exchange between Humanist min- 
isters for such materials as readings and 
hymns that are suitable for use in a 
thoroughly Humanist church service. The 
majority of the present membership of 
the “Humanist Fellowship” are affiliated 
with some church; almost fifty per cent. 
are Unitarian. 

That portion of the program looking to 
the practical utilization of the principles 
of Humanism in social reconstruction is 
of course the more difficult to realize. For 
the present; it must wait largely for an 
augmented membership and an augmented 
organ of expression. Something, however, 
is being done. An exhaustive investiga- 
tion is being made into the accomplish- 
ments of adult education, in Europe and 
particularly in Denmark, where it has 
been so conspicuously successful. When 
this report is complete, the American situ- 
ation will be studied in relation to it, with 
a view to working out a practicable pro- 
gram for adult education in the United 
States. For the investigation of problems 
connected with general education, a re- 
search section is in process of formation. 
This section will be under the direction 
of Thomas P. Butcher, Fellow of the Na- 
tional Council for Religion in Higher 
Education, who is vice-president of the 
Humanist Fellowship. 


Nine Women Pastors in England 


There were nine women serving in 
pastoral work in Unitarian churches of 
England and Wales in the past church 
year. All but one of them were in full 
charge of parishes. They were as follows: 

Miss A. Margaret Barr, lay minister at 
Rotherham, who is pursuing theological 
study; Rev. Wilna L. Constable at War- 
wick; Rev. Joyce Daplyn, assistant min- 
ister at Golders Green, London; Rey. 
Mary Constance Harris at Highland Place, 
Aberdare, Wales; Rey. Ethel Kay at 
Whitby; Rev. Rosalind Lee at the Free 
Christian Church in Leicester; Mrs. EB. W. 
Martin at Bury St. Edmund’s; Rey. Grace 
Mewhort at Banbury; Rey. Barbara 
Thomas at Cheltenham. 
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To Dr. Savage 


On the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
ordination 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
ordination of Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester, Mass., to the Unitarian min- 
istry occurred August 30, during the vaca- 
tion season this year. In lieu of a formal 
celebration, impracticable at such a time, 
the following letter went forward to Dr. 
Savage from Francis H. Dewey, chairman 
of the Prudential Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Worcester: 

“In behalf of our Parish, and for my- 
self, I wish to extend to you our felicita- 
tions and best wishes on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of your or- 
dination to the ministry, which I am in- 
formed occurs August 30. It is an anni- 
versary that should be recognized, but we 
are so scattered at this time that it will 
be impossible for us to get together. How- 
ever, our thoughts are with you, and we 
want you to know that we treasure in our 
hearts those years of your ministry that 
you have deyoted to us. You have 
rendered a service that is deeply appre- 
ciated and that will not be forgotten. 
The attachment to you of your parish- 
ioners is strong and lasting, and their 
friendship increases with the passing 
years. i 

“That your life may be blessed with 
health and happiness, and that you may 
long abide with us and your many friends, 
is the sincere wish of every member of 
your Parish.” ; 

Dr. Savage is the son of Minot J. 
Savage. He was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1899 and from Meadyille 
Theological School in 1903, the year of 
his ordination. Before coming to Worces- 
ter in 1919, he served the Unitarian 
churches in Redlands, Calif., Louisville, 
Ky., and Lynn, Mass. Dr. Savage is one 
of the trustees of THe CHRISTIAN RecIs- 
TER, and is president of the Board of . 
Trustees of Proctor Academy. 


State Problems, Berkeley Program 


Following its usual custom, the Hosmer 
chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in Berkeley, Calif., plans to follow a single 
and sizeable topic for its study program 
throughout the year. “California Prob- 
lems” is the theme this year. It will con- 
sider certain political and social questions 
which, as the announcement has it, “the 
trend of things at this juncture seems to 
require us to plan for and take action 
upon rather urgently.” 


Mrs. Richard’s Bequests 


The Los Angeles Unitarian records these 
bequests to the First Unitarian Church 
and allied organizations made by Mrs. 
Carrie O. Richards, long a loyal member 
of the church, who died during the sum- 
mer: to the chureh itself, $2,000, which 
will be added to the permanent fund; to 
the Women’s Alliance branch, $3,000; to 
Sunset Hall, the proposed home for the 
elderly, $3,000; to Maternity Cottage, 
$1,000. Pale ; 
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T was a solemn moment. A 
large company of men and 
women were gathered within 
the sacred precincts of Arl- 
ington Street Church with its 
hallowed memories of a great 
tradition. For nearly a cen- 
tury this, which has been 
fittingly described as “The 
Cathedral Church of the 
Free Spirit,” had borne wit- 
ness to an emancipated faith. 
Here Channing had pro- 
claimed his stern, glad gospel 
and worthy successors had 
sustained the heritage. Those 
who shared in the meaning 
of the moment felt the shades 
of a mighty past. 

It was perchance a pro- 
phetic moment! In their of- 
ficial capacity, symbolizing 
all the major activities of 
our fellowship, the Presi- 
dents of our five national or- 
ganizations were there to 
take part in a service of com- 
mission and consecration, to 
set apart in the name of our 
entire fellowship a _ special 
messenger to travel through- 
out the land. In never to be 
forgotten words, the Presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League said: “There is 
in this land a multitude of 
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HORACE WESTWOOD 


I. The Birth of a Movement 


. Foreword 
PERCY W. GARDNER © 


President Unitarian Laymen’s League 


As Preaching Missions were inaugurated by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League prior to my administration and their present success 
is due to the missioner, I am free to comment on this movement 
without any suggestion of personal bias. 

No single movement for many years in our denomination has been 
so vital. I can conceive of nothing more important. To induce our 
own people to re-valuate the liberal cause, to arouse them to a vigorous 
rededication of their lives to this cause, to stir the communities where 
our churches are located with the significance, not alone of the local 
liberal church, but of a national liberal movement, to bring intel- 
lectual and spiritual comfort to those whose minds and hearts are not 
satisfied with orthodoxy, is, after all, the essential reason for the 


existence of our denomination, and this function is being fulfilled 
by the mission. 
Some of the ablest men in our ministry have rendered zealous 


service in this cause. Dr. Westwood, who gave up a strong church 
in Toledo to devote all of his time as our missioner, combines the 
rare qualities of the compelling preacher and the wnderstanding 
friend. He does not permit the exhausting task of the mission 
preacher to interfere with long and intimate hours of counsel with 
those who find in him a sympathetic and understanding spiritual 
adviser. 

Whether this mission movement will go on and grow, so that it 
will be a permanent and dominant feature of the spiritual life, not 
simply of our denomination, but of our nation, depends upon those 
who read this story. Dr. Westwood’s vision of the birth and growth 
of what shall ultimately become a great liberal preaching movement, 
is the outgrowth of his fine idealism and his sound common sense, 
for in such a moyement lies the hope of the spiritual growth of a 
great nation. 
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The Romance of the Preaching Missions 


in this thing. We've con- 
sented against our best 
judgment.” But before the 


Mission was over the reluc- 
tants have become the en- 
thusiasts and the most con- 
servative have confessed the 
hope that the Mission might 
come again. 

Well does the writer recall 
an experience in one of our 
most important churches. At 
the beginning of the Mission 
the president of the board, 
one of the most influential 
citizens in that great city, 
expressed doubts both as to 
the advisability and feasi- 
bility of such an undertaking, 
together with his own per- 
sonal distaste for the enter- 
prise. This is what he wrote 
after the Mission: 

“Through the mission, 

I believe many of us 

came to feel that modern 

Unitarianism has in it 

the possibility of a new 

and far-reaching  reli- 
gious movement that 
may assume proportions 
which to us to-day would 
seem fanciful. . .. After 
such a series of meet- 
ings, it is not strange 
that many of our people 


hungry souls. Within and 
without the liberal church they are seeking 


the solution of life’s spiritual problems. 


To you it is given to bring them together, 
that no longer as lost souls, but as eager 
comrades they may join in the quest... . 
I commission you messenger of the gospel 
of a new spiritual vision to a waiting 
world.” : 

In one sense it marked a new venture. 
In another, it was the official recognition 


’ on the part of our entire group of Free 


Churches of a tried and tested enterprise. 
It was the seal of permanence upon a new 
movement within our borders. For though 
those who in the first place sponsored 
Preaching Missions did so as an experi- 
ment, yet they had cherished the idea that 
here perhaps was the technique of a New 
Evangelism in the making. Here was a 
means through which not only might 
there be a quickening of life within our 


churches, but a method through which the 
Liberal Message might be brought to multi- 


es unreached through the ordinary rou- 
ne of church activity. Perhaps these 
; beginnings might result in a Preach- 


ing Mission Movement! Perhaps, they 
might contribute towards a new day for 
the Liberal Faith! 

Slowly perhaps for the impatient, but 
rapidly in point of time, the Preaching 
Missions won their way. Under the in- 
spiring preaching of Dr. William L. Sul- 
livan and his colleagues, objection and 
prejudice gave place to enthusiasm; and 
grateful testimony came to the desks of 
League officials from California to Maine 
and from Louisiana to Minnesota bearing 
witness to churches renewed in loyalty 
and consecration, to whole communities 
quickened, to thousands reached for the 
first time and to adherents won for the 
cause of Liberal Religion. None of the 
anticipated fears were realized. 

Again and again has the League had this 
experience: At the instigation of the min- 
ister of the local chapter of the Laymen’s 
League a church has reluctantly consented 
to have a mission. The Mission Preacher 
on arrival has been met with queried mis- 
givings. Influential members have said to 
him personally, “We have not much faith 


feel a unity, a cohesion 
and a common purpose in the Unita- 
rian Church of which they were never 
before conscious. It is this feeling of 
a great new religious movement in the 
making, which is perhaps the out- 
standing thing in the minds of our 
own people as they look back upon 
this last week.” 


Of course it might be said that testi- 
mony such as this is written amid the 
heat of enthusiasm and that it does not 
reflect the sober judgment given after 
months have elapsed. But the League has 
been invited to conduct a repeat mission 
in one of our largest and most influential 
churches in the Middle West. Two years 
have passed since the last mission. In 
requesting another, the minister indicates 
that he wants it for the proven effect it 
has on his own people and for the sake 
of its influence on behalf of Liberal Reli- 
gion upon the city at large. It is signifi- 
eant that since the beginning of this year 
this minister has taken sixty members into 
his church. Yet his chureh council unani- 
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mously backs him in his desire for another 
mission. 

Nor is this an isolated case. During 
these last few weeks the writer has re- 
eeived abundant testimony as to the after- 
math. From one of our most conservative 
(?) New England parishes the minister 
writes after the lapse of nearly a year: 

“The results . ... although unspec- 
tacular, have been such as to leave in 
everyone here—in many outside of the 

Unitarian ranks—a feeling of grati- 

tude, and of eagerness for the time 

when our turn for another mission 
will come. 

“They have made me personally be- 
lieve that missions are one of the best 
instruments for the effective working of 
the Unitarian Church. I am sure that 
they bring a freshening of method and 
thought into an old parish, and I 
should fancy they would bring an un- 
tyrannical and wholly helpful stand- 
ard in these things into a new one. 
The wide publicity they permit and 
demand invariably broadens the work 
of the church in its own community. 
New adherents and new interest in old 
adherents come in their wake. 

“Missions, in short are full in many 
ways of invigorating power. I felt 
last October and have increasingly felt 
since that their wider availability, 
with a sympathetic body of mis- 
jioners, would not only mean a greatly 
widened church constituency for us, 
but prove a source of union, both out- 
ward and inner, in our none too closely 
knit communion.” 


Verdicts 


This is not confined to churches in which 
the writer has been the Mission Preacher. 
Similar verdicts come from churches in 
which missions have been conducted by 
other men. For instance, here is a quota- 
tion from a minister in a prairie state 
who had had two such missions. After 
speaking of his own experience and of the 
benefits his chureh received, he goes on 
to say: 

“In the present upheaval of reli- 
gious thought when old moorings are 
slipping and the old landmarks fading, 
in this period of, transition from the 
old to the new, our preaching mission 
is a wonderful opportunity to help 
multitudes of men and women who are 
struggling to gain new adjustment and 
perspective in their religious life. . . 

I heartily commend the Mission, and 

pledge to it loyal co-operation.” 

And a New England minister writes: 


“Our local group was made aware 
of the evangel of our gospel for our 
own community, the community was 
given a clearer understanding of our 
message and our earnestness, and the 
Unitarian churches of this neighbor- 
hood were drawn into a closer and 
more helpful fellowship than they 
have known for many a year. As a 
direct outcome of the mission the 
men’s work in these churches has been 
decidedly stimulated and a chapter of 
the League that had’ lapsed was 
re-established.” 


The Christian Register 


An entire issue of Tar Curistran Ree- 
ister could be filled with similar quota- 
tions. Such . universal and _ unsolicited 
commendation has been a complete sur- 
prise, and not one letter fails to voice the 
hope that the Preaching Mission program 
be enlarged and extended. Indeed, there 
are those who freely prophesy that the 
work will extend beyond the borders of 
our own churches to serve the wider cause 
of Liberal Religion and who express the 
conviction that a foundation is being laid 
for the work of a New Evangelism. 
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it is not to be wondered at that many 
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Consecration in Arlimgton Street Church, — 


participating therein regarded: it as a 


prophetic moment. “It was the seal of 
permanence upon a new movement within 
our borders.” For this work is ‘put in its 
infancy. It will create by virtue of neces- 
sity its own Apostolate. It will bring its 
own Pentecost of power. The “tides of the 
Spirit” are arising. Discerning hearts 
rejoice. 


II. The Movement Establishes Itself 


CONVERSATION is recalled with a 
man eminent in the councils of our 
Free Fellowship: a man noted for the 


clarity of his thought, the trenchant in-. 


cisiveness of his language and for his 
advocacy of the Church Militant. The 
topic was Preaching Missions. Because 
they further so much for which he has 
stood I expected enthusiastic endorsement. 
The contrary was the case. He admitted 
their worthwhileness and the good 
accomplished, but went on to say: 


“But they cannot continue as a per- 
manent feature of our church life. 
For one thing our body is too small. 
You forget that we number less than 
400 active’ churches. Therefore the 
maintenance of such a program as 
you outline is impossible in the nature 
of the case. Moreover, it represents 
a method that has been abandoned by 
other denominations.” 


It is not true that the Preaching Mis- 


sions represent a method that has been 
abandoned by other denominations. What 
has been abandoned has been the old style 
revival meeting with its hectic emotion- 
alism and stereotyped conversions. To the 
promoters of the’ Preaching Mission .the 
idea of the “revival” is obnoxious and none 
more than they rejoice in the fact that 
methods of spiritual nurture and religious 
education have taken its place. The 
Preaching Mission represents nothing ab- 
normal. Rather may it be regarded as a 
normal phase of the technique of both 
spiritual nurture and religious education. 


“Mission” not “Revival” 


This has been found to be the case both 


by the Protestant Episcopal and Roman. 


Catholic communions, to which bodies—as 
to ourselves,—both the idea of artificial 
revival and emotional conversion is repel- 
lant. They still use and with no sign of 
diminution the “Mission” as a means both 
of spiritual. quickening and propagation. 
But even if the Preaching Mission did 
represent an abandoned method! What 
of it? If it can be modified to our use as 
an effective agent for desired goals, so 
much to the good. We are the gainers 
and not the losers thereby. , 

The surprising and encouraging thing,’ 
the answer to those who contend that 
Preaching Missions represent but a pass- 
ing phase of life within our fellowship, is” 


the demand that they be more extensively 
used. This comes not alone from our 
pioneer churches which in themselves are 
“missionary” communities, but with even 
greater emphasis from our old established 
churches. 

For instance, I concluded one mission 
with a sense of failure and futility. I had 
the feeling that if ever there was a place 
where the Preaching Mission had not 
justified its existence, it was here. But 
after some weeks in a letter embodying 
some perfectly justifiable and helpful criti- 
cisms, the minister wrote saying that the 
mission had accomplished just exactly 
what he had hoped it would, and within 
the last few weeks has written again 
endorsing the general idea. He says: 


“IT am heartily in favor of the con- 
ducting of mission services in our 
Churches. The meetings serve to con- 
centrate the minds and the emotions 
of the people upon religious realities 
for a solid week. Such an exercise can- 
not fail to affect their lives in ways 
which may not show on the surface, 
but are none the less vital. Further, 
such a series of sermons as those deal- 
ing with the beliefs of Unitarians, are 
very helpful in clarifying the ideas of 
many who are not quite sure of their 
own thoughts on the great queations 
of religion. 

“Further, if the parish is properly 
prepared for the Mission week, by in-_ - 
fusing a sense of expectancy, unity 
and individual responsibility into all | 
its members, then there should grow 
out from the week a new sense of — 
loyalty of common purpose and Church 
unity. 

“In relation to the community, too, ie 
I believe that a series of such services 
is likewise beneficial. It serves to __ 
give many people the realization that . 
we have a real religion and a real. 
sense of devotion. It also places be- |. 
fore them our inteliectual conceptions i 
in an ‘effective way.” 


This is in accord with the piatinieele 
of one of our most influential ministers 


in one of our largest New “England — 


churches, who rejoices in the prophetic 
promise of a body of men age ‘set 
aside for this specific task. _ 
‘Laymen all over the country are equally 
expressive. After the lapse of nearly two 


years a Southern attorney whose’name is 


; nationally known, says of the mission 
held: in his city that “it focussed the lime- 
light upon the true significance of our 


church and.made us glad to be part of the 
Unitarian movement. By all means these 
missions. should be accelerated.” | From 


the far and middle West as well as the 
- South, other laymen join in expressing 


the hope that the ‘Mission “might | come 


Z again soon.” 


‘Statements ‘like these are not forced. 
They are the spontaneous expressions of 
men who have seen the Preaching Mis- 
sions in operation, and have observed their 
benefits. To suggest therefore, that be- 
cause our body is small in numbers it 
cannot sustain them, reveals either a lack 
of intimate acquaintance with one of the 


most important developments within the © 


life of our fellowship or a failure to ap- 
preciate the perspicacity and_ spiritual 
wisdom of those who endorse them. One 
of our ministers in a pioneer field wrote: 


“Hach Year If Possible” 


 “Qur members themselves were 
helped a great deal by the services 
and preaching. They were fired with 
a vision of a growth of free religion 
and they found their own inner life 
deepened. We are better understood 
and consequently better received in 
the community than before. ... This 
parish and its minister are so con- 
vinced of the benefits to be gained 
from preaching missions that they 
intend having them each. year if 
possible.” 


Another of our ministers now retiring 
after nearly forty years of honorable 
service wrote: 

“Most emphatically I believe in and 
advocate the Mission method of at- 
tracting attention to our cause. The 
Mission held here last year is still 
talked about. ... The field is white 
unto harvest but alas where are the 
laborers? Oh, for a St. Paul, who 
would take his life in his hands and 
go forward challenging and to con- 
quer. A new day would dawn!” 


Men who write like this speak from 
the conviction that in the Preaching Mis- 
sions, for us at least, is the discovery of 
an important method through which not 
only may the life of the local church be 
stimulated but the whole community 
spiritually quickened. 

“4 new day has dawned!” After one 
hundred years of organized life the Lib- 
eral Movement is being revitalized. <A 


A deepened responsibility to the life of 
the age is apparent. A consciousness of 


power is dawning to fullness and the 


Eternal Spirit is moving upon the face of 
our deep. As says the former minister 
of a large parish: “Our work, our. pil- 
grimage, lies just before, not behind. It 
iz the. greater consciousness of this, that 
represents, perhaps the greatest. single 
achievement of the mission in our parish. 
... May the way open, both psychologic- 


ally and financially, for similar work, in 


all, communities.” 
_ “The way will open.” 


The Preaching 
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Missions under Liberal auspices are but 
in their infancy. I say it not lightly, but 
as the deepest conviction of my life, a 
conviction sustained both by experience 
and direct observation, that they contain 
the seeds of a mighty movement. Or in 
the words of another minister whose 
church plans to have another mission: 
“T am convinced that the Unitarian 
movement needs to become evangelical in 
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spirit. Preaching Missions seem to be the 
only means of enabling it to become so. 
Our opportunity to serve the cause of ad- 
vancing truth was never greater. If we 
fail in this hour to capture the declining 
interest in orthodoxy or to appeal to those 
who are seeking to reorient their reli- 
gious thought we shall not have proved 
ourselves to be acceptable ie of a 
better day.” 


III. A Means Unto Life 


HE Preaching Missions are something 

more than a form of technique. They 
are a “vehicle of life.” 

It is almest impossible to convey this 
through the written word, but multitudin- 
ous expressions during these last few 
years have revealed opening avenues into 
which many have enterd with gladness 
and joy. Not once, but many times has 
this occurred. At the close of a mission 
life-long Unitarians have given vent to 
statements such as these: 


“We never knew till now what our 
faith could mean!” 

“T was born a Unitarian but I never 
appreciated the greatness of our 
heritage.” 

“All my life I have taken this 
church as a matter of course, but I 
have never felt what. our religion 
could be.” 


And these expressions have been coupled 
with pledges of consecration and renewed 
loyalty. No quoted words, however, can 
reveal the gratitude and the awakened 
sense of opportunity such expressicns 
reveal. 

This might be interpreted by some as 
implying failure on the part of the local 
minister. Not a bit of it! The wonderful 
thing is the mutual rejoicing on the part 
of missioner and minister. The former 
knows from his own experience the heart- 
aches that often come through unrequited 
toil and well-meaning indifference. He 
knows that but for faithful consecrated 
effort on the part of the minister, no mis- 
sion could be fruitful and he but humbly 
shares in reaping where others have sowed 
and tilled. And when, as so often happens, 
there is a renewal of “the ministry of the 
congregation” there is also a new realiza- 
tion of the worth of “the ministry to the 
congregation’”—a deepened appreciation of 


“the selfless devotion of the years. 
new sense of destiny arises from within. . 


“Sometimes Out of Curiosity” 


The greatest thing of all, though, is the 
realization of what our Preaching Mis- 
sions mean to those who have never heard 
before of the Liberal heritage. Can we 
reach the unchurched? The fact is,—the 
Missions do! It is perfectly true that 
many are visitors from other churches 
and there are many also who are in a 
transitional stage. But there also come 
those who feel that both religion and the 
church have lost meaning for them, many 
of whom have not, darkened the doors of a 


church for years. Attracted through the 
newspaper or other advertising, they have 
come, sometimes out of curiosity, occa- 
sionally tinged with scorn. They have 
returned. They have stayed. And often 
has the missioner heard the confession of 
life’s meaning renewed and of dormant 
spiritual impulses reawakened from a long 
sleep. Among these are those of every 
rank and vocation; often college men who 
have thought and felt deeply about reli- 
gious matters and who through the Mis- 
sion for the first time have become articu- 
late unto themselves. And not infrequently 
are college youths who, bewildered through 
their first contacts with science have lost 
the ancient moorings and found no new 
anchorage. 


“For a Private Session’ 


It must not be inferred that all such 
“join up” with the local Unitarian society. 
We have not made this our primary goal. 
But for many the Mission becomes a point 
of new departure. As said one minister 
in writing of the Mission in his church: 


“Of the attendants at (the) serv- 
ices many were bona fide members of 
other churches. They probably will 
never become Unitarians, but they 
will never return to their old founda- 
tions quite what they were before. 
One of the college boys who came, 
and he was one of a good-sized group 
that hung upon (the) sermons, and 
who dragged (the missioner) out late 
one night for a private session, said 
to me: ‘You said that no man could 
be exposed to Unitarianism even once 
and ever again be the same. You are 
right. I do not know that I shall ever 
be a full-fledged Unitarian but I know 
that I can never again be what I was 
before.’ ” 


In the presence of such testimony one 
stands amazed at the suggestion that only 
as the Preaching Missions sustain them- 
selves can they be justified. I myself 
have stated that even as a denomina- 
tional investment they might prove a 
financial asset. I repeat it. But I might 
also add, that of no other phase of our 
missionary activity has this been sug- 
gested, and this is a phase of missionary 
endeavor that merits serious considera- 
tion and may prove the most valuable of 
all. Yet if this, or any other selfish 
motive, became the criterion, then shame 
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would be. our dieatiage and failure our 
portion. 

The truth of the matter is, a church 
possessing wise statesmanship will per- 
ceive that Preaching Missions represent 
a supreme investment in human values 
and worths. Conscious of their power to 
bring to increasing multitudes new vision 
and opportunity, such a church will see to 
it that their scope and function are en- 
larged. Instinctively recognizing that 
they are the logical development of an ad- 
venturous and creative Faith and that 
they are meeting needs that can be met 
in no other way, it will organize its forces 
to meet the challenge of this, “The New 
Evangelism.” It will not quibble over 
ways and means: IT WILL PROVIDE 
THEM. 


Rest assured, “The New Evangelism” 
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will live; for the time is ripe. If Unita- 
rians seize not the opportunity, others 
will. As surely as these words are 
written a Liberal Evangelical Movement 
will arise because of its imperative neces- 
sity; and such a movement will create or 
discover within its ranks a body of men 
for this task. It cannot be that that 
which has begun so fruitfully among us 
shall be allowed to perish! The child of 
our parentage cannot become a foundling 
to be nursed by others. Surely, when the 
President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, at the service of consecration to 
which attention has been called, envisaged 
in glowing terms the possibilities of Lib- 
eral Hvangelism, his words were those of 
prophecy. Our genius for this forward 
movement must be equal to our vision. 
Else all were vain. 


IV. Can We Meet the Need? 


RELIGIOUS leader and a man of 

affairs, both staying at the same 
summer hotel, were engaged in earnest 
discussion. The question was raised as 
to the matters of spiritual concern per- 
plexing the average business and profes- 
sional man of to-day. The reply was,— 
“There is no such concern. The average 
man is untroubled by such matters. He 
is completely absorbed in business and 
golf.” 

Like many other generalizations, this 
perhaps, is unsafe. Nevertheless, temples 
deserted for highways and fields indicate 
that there is-a decline in religious use 
and observance. Does this indicate that 
the spiritual life of the world is at a low 
ebb? Is Keyserling right in his implica- 
tion that we stand upon the threshold of 
an irreligious age? 

One thing is certain. An _ increasing 
number of people have lost their faith not 
only in religious institutions but in reli- 
gion as a necessary factor in modern life; 
and there are not a few who believe that 
in the last analysis all forms of religion 
are a hindrance to human progress. Re- 
ligion itself, and not merely creed and 
dogma, stands on trial to-day. 


That Laissez-Faire Attitude 


Spiritual values cannot survive without 
spiritual vision and when religion lan- 
guishes, this is ever at a low ebb. In this 
abides a deadly threat to civilization. 
For like a cancerous growth, loss of faith in 
spiritual values ultimately destroys all 
morality ; and without a vigorous morality 
no social structure can endure. 

However great his error, the Funda- 
mentalist perceives this. But he fails to 
recognize that dying dogmas do not neces- 
sarily mean dying religion and may mean 
its liberation. False also is his conclu- 
' gion that the scientific method is inimical 
to the survival of spiritual values. 

On the other hand, the curse of Lib- 
eralism is its laissez-faire attitude that 
somehow by the “upward tendencies in 


evolution things will right themselves.” 
Neyer was there a more pernicious error! 
Above all others, the duty is incumbent 
upon us of seeking to win our age to the 
religious point of view. Fundamentalism 
cannot do this, for it closes its eyes to the 
far-reaching changes the scientific view of 
the world .has made inescapable. Lib- 
eralism, with its confident trust in the 
truth seeking spirit, might accomplish 
this, 
portance of being in earnest and organize 
itself to this end. 

I do not mean that Unitarians should 
seek to make more Unitarians, and Uni- 
versalists more Universalists. This would 
be doomed to failure. What I do mean 
is that Liberalism might inaugurate a 
far flung crusade on behalf of the reli- 
gious point of view in the modern world. 


For a New Evangelism 


The importance of this cannot be too 
much emphasized. - The issue between re- 
ligion and irreligion, between the mechan- 
istic and spiritual forces within our civili- 
zation, is now deeply joined. Upon the 
outcome, the entire future of the race 
may well depend. Man will either go for- 
ward into his heritage as a Free Spirit 
glorying in “the liberty of the Sons of 
God” or—“wallowing in the luxuries of a 
material civilization and dominated by the 
pleasure loving instincts of the herd”— 
backwards to a state of moral and social 
corruption in which all the finer impulses 
are destroyed. Thus the tragedy of Egypt, 
Babylon and Rome may be repeated and 
our civilization descend into the abyss 
where dwells no light. 

This is why I plead for a New Evyangel- 
ism which will compel the attention of 
the age to the religious interpretation of 
life. Why should the dramatic possibili- 
ties contained therein be left to the Billy 
Sundays and the Aimie Semple McPher- 
sons? If the public can be stirred by such 
as these, why not by the richer and truer 
content of the Free Faith? Why should 


providing it would learn the im- — 


* ol 
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not all that was best in the methods ot 
Moody be used by ourselves? 

Seeing the peril of his age, Wesley and 
his co-workers traveled throughout Eng- 
land and, as Macaulay indicated, the result 
of their preaching was the moral regenera- 
tion of their native land. Of course in 
the name of “good form” the established 
clergy met them with closed doors and 
they had to seek a hearing wherever they 
could. But they carried their religious 
message to the people and they were heard. 


Suppose— 


Those behind the Preaching Missions 
cherish some such dream. Even on a 
small scale the Missions have demon- 
strated their power. The people do come; 
they are stirred; and many are awakened 
to a newness of life. . 

At the present time we are holding some 
twelve or fifteen Missions each year. Sup- 
pose however, that for the next few years 
we could hold one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred Missions each year! It is impos- 
sible to estimate what might occur. But 
let me speak of one experience alone. 

A Mission was held in the capital city 
of a growing Western state. Among the 
frequent attendants was the religious edi- 
tor of the state’s leading paper. An Epis- 
copalian, he wrote substantially as follows: 


“The Mission was the most impor- 
tant spiritual event in the life of this 
city in a decade; more profound in its 
effect than the revival conducted by 
Billy Sunday some years ago and with 
none of the revival’s bad effects. It 
helped not only the liberal ministers 
of this city but all the churches. It 
is impossible to conjecture what might 
be the spiritual effect upon the life of 
our time could such Missions be held 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land.” 


The last phase of this article was written 
during the conference of the Young People’s 
Religious Union on the Isles of Shoals. 
As I listened and joined in public and 
personal conference, I (to quote John 
Wesley )—“felt my heart within me 
strangely warmed.” As I placed before 
these young people the cause of Preaching 
Missions—how eager their response! The 
Youth of our Church are ready to be led 
im the crusade of a flaming evangel. It 
appeals to all the romance of their nature. 
They sense its possibilities and would lend 
themselves to the dream. 

Those hours with our youth are never 
to be forgotten. They strengthened the 
conviction that a rennaissance of the Spirit 
may be upon us and that our Day of 
Pentecost is near at hand. 

Go forward we must! The Preaching 
Missions have only just begun. Possessed 
by a divine compulsion and moved by com- 
passion for human needs we shall declare 
our glad tidings, and welling up within us 
will be the realization: “Lo, I, the Spirit 
of Truth and Love and Power and of 
Enduring Life, am with you, even unto 
the end!” ‘ toni wed 
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“Why They Go to Sunday School 


Boys and girls in Junior Church of 


Cleveland give reasons—Worship is first 


THY do children go to Sunday school? 

The answer to this unusual and con- 
structive form of an old question is of 
interest to superintendents and teachers, 
with church schools opening for the year’s 
session. In the school of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, last 
year, the junior church people, pupils of 
the eighth and high school grades, were 
asked two questions: “Why do you come 
to church school? What does it mean to 
you?’ They were urged to write their 
honest opinions and not to sign their 
papers unless they wished to. The replies 
were thus summarized by Miss Gertrude 
Taft, director of religious education, in 


The Cleveland Unitarian: 


The reasons for coming included: “to 
learn the beautiful conception of God 
which Unitarians as a whole have,” “to 
prepare myself for church,” “perfect at- 
tendance,” “habit,” “to gain higher ideals ; 
to help others and ourselves,” “to learn 


right ways of living,” etc. 


The idea most frequently mentioned was 
that of worship, and half of the papers 
spoke of this phase. The informational side 
came next, for twenty-four people stated 
that they wanted to learn about religious 
ideas, God, Jesus, the Bible and other re- 
ligions. Third in frequency of occurrence, 
was the fact that they liked the friends 
they made at the church, and the social 
contacts. This was in twenty-two answers. 

Six frankly stated that they came because 
they had to, or because their families 
urged them to, but even here, reasons 
were mixed as in “I come because I 
started many years ago, because my folks 
make me come, and because I like to 
come.” 

Only three said they were not interested 
in the school. If these young people would 
talk to their teachers, perhaps the werk 
might be made to include things mure to 


‘their liking. 


A few mentioned the difficulty of coming 
—“T like the people, the services and talks. 


‘TI don’t like to get up so early in order to 
come here.” 


How did you feel about the Sunday 
School of your childhood? Could you have 
said, as one boy did: 

“The Sunday School has a kind of 
attactive power. I like to come.” 

A few pupils said that they came for 
help in the solution of their problems, and 
we hope that they may not be disappointed. 
However, it seems that the most important 
thing of all is that the young people find 
the Church School a place where they can 
be true to themselves, and where they may 
express their own ideas. We feel that the 
same sincerity prompted the two boys who 


wrote over their own signatures the 


following : : 


One said: “I do not feel any sense of. 
\ pain in the church.” 


_ The other wrote: “Church School does 
things for me. Among ‘them is the 
that when at Church School I am able 
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answers, which several mentioned, 


were that they felt that religion should be 
a part of one’s life interests, and that they 
liked something different from their week’s 


‘work for Sunday. 


“T think everyone ought to attend some 
sort of service for their own good.” 

“T come to Church Sehool to learn right 
ways of living, and to get ideas from 
others about religion.” 

“T come to Church School because I feel 
that one day a week ought to be different 
than others.” 

The purpose of the church was stated by 
a fourteen-year-old boy as “The church is 
where people get together in a body, and 
worship, and work in unity.” 

The atmosphere of the church appealed 
to others: “I like the quiet and the service 
after a week of work.” 

“T like the manner in which we conduct 
our service of worship, both in Sunday 
School and in the regular church. It is 
simple, yet very impressive.” 

Many grown people find help in the ser- 
vice of worship in the church, while others 
frankly say that they come only for the 
sermon. The Church School session has 
two parts, an opening service of worship 
and a period of class instruction. It was 
interesting to find which part of their hour 
the young people liked better. 

Besides the general answers which said 
that they came for worship or for informa- 
tion about religion, a half of the group of 
fifty-five definitely stated that they enjoyed 
the opening service, and the talks, the 
music and the prayers were specified as 
things they liked. Others wrote that they 
cared more for the class work or discus- 
sions. This answer includes both. 

“T come to Church School because I feel 
that there is something that draws me to 
it. I especially enjoy the services before 
the class, although I enjoy the classes 
also.” 


-Must Be “God-Centered” 


Only through faith in superpersonal 
reality can social progress be 
made, says Mr. Land 

Work for social progress must be God- 
centered, and the first duty of men and 
women who would do this work is to make 
their lives God-centered. Rey. Leon R. 
Land, leader of the Bronx Free Fellowship 
in New York City, which recently affili- 
ated with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, set forth his position in a sermon 
preached at All Souls Unitarian Church, 
New York City, August 19. Answering 
the question, “Does faith in God make for 
social progress?” he said, in part, as 
reported by The New York World: 

“Yes, if by God you mean an intelligent 
force, both in and behind the universe; 
and yes, if you mean faith, not mere belief 
in God. I should go so far as to say that 
social progress is made only through faith 
in God—that is, only as we place confi- 
dence in the orderliness of the universe 
and work in harmony with its laws. 

‘Tt is true that some of the most 
progressive men and women, past and 
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present, have considered theiselyes ‘un- 
believers,’ but that is because they did not 
fit into majority groups claiming to be the 
sole interpreters of the Infinite and the 
custodians of all truth: Likewise it is 
true that progress has been made by some 
whose theology would shock any sensitive 
human being, but such progress has been 
based on something different from their 
theology. 

“The first task of religious people to-day 
is to make sure that their faith in God is 
more than a mere belief in His existence, 
acknowledged by the singing of a few 
hymns and the conventional repetition of 
prayers. Their lives must be God-centered 
—they must be on fire with the presence 
of God. 

“But we must be sure that our religious 
emotions are not attached to conceptions 
of God developed in the childhood of the 
human race. <A fatalistic God and an 
absolute monarch are obsolete. Nor is the 
weak, finite God given us by H. G. Wells 
in his book ‘God the Invisible King’ 
adequate. 

“We need a God who is a superpersonal 
reality, who is both immanent and tran- 
scendant, who not only works through the 
laws of the universe but who inspires men 
to understand these laws and work in 
harmony with them. There is a wealth 
of literature to-day dealing with the re- 
ciprocal relation between science and reli- 
gion. Perhaps the most readable books 
are Henry Nelson Wieman’s ‘Religious Ex- 
perience and Scientific Method’ and his 
‘Wrestle of Religion With Truth.’ ” 

Presenting the question: “Just how will 
genuine faith in a God commanding our 
respect, love, and co-operation make for 
social progress?” Mr. Land said: 

“First of all, when we are fully con- 
scious of a living God permeating all 
reality, we feel our oneness with nature, 
with every creature, with the universe. 
We cannot tolerate hatreds, poverty, in- 
justice, anywhere. At last our economists, 
educators, statesmen, and ethical and reli- 
gious leaders who have sought in vain a 
unifying force to bring about international 
co-operation and justice will have a bi- 
ological and cosmic basis for brotherhood, 
for a new social order, and for world unity. 

“There are, of course, earnest groups of 
men and women with a materialistic phi- 
losophy who are outraged by economic in- 
justice and who are working for a new 
social order. But if their methods and 
weapons are the instruments of foree and 
violence, the outcome will be world chaos 
rather than a new social order, for they 
will be working against the laws of the 
universe. Faith in good will is essential 
to progress. 

“Passion for social justice, without faith 
in God, is like an engine without power. 
And faith in God that does not express 
itself in a passion for social righteousness 
is equally futile. There is something 
wrong with a religion that does not inspire 
people with holy zeal to wage relentless 
warfare against disease, crime, poverty, 
war, and every form of anti-social living. 
More -than anything else, this age needs 
a faith that will make us dedicate our- 
selves to the transforming of the king- 
doms of the world into the commonwealth 
of God.” 
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eS AAT Innovation? 


In two of the many church papers which every week find their way to 
our desk, we have been impressed by a new way of printing poetry. These 
papers come from diverse sources. One of them is the organ of one of the 
most flourishing of our churches in the Middle West; the other is a weekly 
published by a leading Unitarian parish in one of the largest of Eastern 
cities. In a recent issue of the first appears one of the loveliest of W. E. 
Henley’s lyrics printed in three paragraphs as prose, while the second does 
the same thing with a passage from Tennyson—no less than the great 
closing lines of Ulysses. Is this only a coincidence? Or is it an attempted 
innovation in the method of presenting poetry, influenced, possibly, by the 
apostles of free verse? Certainly, the idea has little to commend it. : For 
one thing, by the taking of such liberties, the beauty of the verse is di- 
minished, rather than increased. Furthermore, has not an author the 
right to expect that his work shall appear in the form to which he has 
given his approval? Presumably, when a poem has left its creator’s hands, 
it has attained an arrangement which he himself accepts as final and 
authoritative. For this reason, if for no other, it ought then to be inviolate 
from interference by those who seek to tinker with either its form or its 


meaning. 


Imperialism 

THe RESTLESS Paciric. By Nicholas Roose- 
velt. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$3.00. 

An able presentation of the imperialistic 
position. The author holds that “only 
by force does the Occidental maintain his 
ascendancy over the Oriental,” calling on 
the United States to prepare to take its 
part in a program of “intelligent mate- 
rialism.” The Philippine Islands should 
be governed firmly, and nothing more 
said about self-determination. Idealism 
should be backed by a good-sized navy. 
“If our idealism is to be made practical, 
it must be supported by a_ consistent 
policy, in which right will rest on fact 
rather than on theory and, if challenged, 
will be supported by might. Since, by 
the acquisition of the Philippines, America 
has become an Asiatic power, it is to her 
interest to work with Great Britain to see 
that the status quo is preserved in the 
Pacific. Singapore and Panama are the 
west and east gates of that imperial ocean; 
and as long as the United States holds the 
Philippines, the Americans are as much 
interested in Singapore being maintained 
as are the British.” ‘‘We are morally com- 
mitted to play our part in maintaining 
peace from Java to Japan,” and in pursuit 
of the dove of peace we “must ever be 
ready to use such force as may be neces- 
sary.” But suppose Russia, China, and 
Japan should also take a notion some day 
to control the sea routes, with India giving 
such disruptive aid as it could; how long 
would a policy of American-British im- 
perialism hold? Or.is it to be expected 
that America will find any reasons for 
supporting Great Britain in its policy of 
keeping Russia from free access to and 
ownership of harbors that remain open all 
the year round? The problem seems too 
large. to be settled simply by a British 
naval base at Singapore and an American 


A. R. H. 


naval base at Panama, however necessary 
these may be. World peace can be main- 
tained ultimately only by a new spirit of 
co-operation, of international agreement, 
or of an improved League of Nations. 
R.S.L. 


Personal Evangelism 


Fisuprs or Mun. By Glenn Clark. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Oompany. $2.00. 


Those who remember The Soul’s Sincere 
Desire as an article in The Atlantic 
Monthly, and as a book subsequently pub- 
lished, will welcome this additional Aft- 
lantic Monthly publication by the same 
author. Professor Clark believes that 
every man’s need has its supply already 
waiting to meet it somewhere in the in- 
finite scheme of God. All that the helper 
has to do is to become for a moment a 
conductor for the bringing of that need 
and that supply together. He believes also 
that every problem has in it the germ of 
its own solution; every question contains 
the seed of its own answer. Professor 
Clark attempts to set forth the technique 
of personal evangelism, certain that 
through hope and love and faith in God 
a man may be saved from sin, and a 
sufferer be lifted out of trouble by the 
simplest and most natural of methods. An 
arresting book that speaks out of a heart 
rich in ardent convictions. C. R. J. 


From Spain 


Four Puays. 
Quintero. 
$2.50. 


The student of the drama will find 
much to interest him in these plays by 
two of the leading Spanish dramatists of 
the day. Done into excellent English by 
Helen and Harley Granville-Barker, they 
are a valuable and revealing contribution 
to contemporary dramatic literature. All 


By Serafin and Joaquin A. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


is earnest and persuasive. 
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are comedies, discerning and often bril- 
liant in their disclosure of human: foibles, 
besides being interesting for the’ light 
they cast upon the customs and manners 
of small-town life in the Iberian penin- 
sula. Their authors are specialists in 
kindly dissection’ of life in Andalusia, 
particularly as it is lived in smaller com- 


' munities remote from the great centers of 


population. They write in a spirit kindly, 
tolerant, essentially broad-minded, choos- 
ing for their topics simple problems of 
everyday life, treating them with sym- 
pathy and humor. ‘The construction of 
these little slices of Spanish society is 
skillful enough to awaken the envy of 
any playwright. They are veritable 
works of genius. The translators furnish 
an introduction which adds substantially 
to the intrinsic value of the entire book. 
A. R, H, 


The Constitution 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED Sratus. 
By Caspar G@. Bacon. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $2.00. 


To compress a clear account of the 
genesis and general nature of the Consti- 
tution well within two hundred pages is 
no mean task, but Senator Bacon has done 
it, and done it well. Advocating the necd 
of revived interest in our instituticns, he 
In exposition 
he is lucid and well balanced. It is only 
in expressing opinions on controversiul 
points that he gives ground for general 
criticism. It is not to be expected that 
an authority on this subject should have 
no opinions, but it would be a_ better 
method if those opinions were not inter- 
woven with statements of fact or were not 
so often put as if universally accepted. 
For instance, the author commonly uses 
the word “encroachment” when describing 
what is possibly, after all, an inevitable 
extension of Federal powers. Again, in 
discussing the Bighteenth Amendment, 
when he demands “an overwhelming ma- 
jority” for its support, he does not deal 
with its ratification by forty-six States, 
by 80 per cent. majorities. There are many 
able, compact statements—on the Federal 
Convention, on the Supreme Court, on the 
relations of the Constitution to the indi- 
vidual citizen. Notable, too, is the account 
of the Dred Scott Decision, the only real 
blot on the scutcheon of the Court. The 
author quotes here the words of Lincoln, 
“We will do what we can to have it over- 
ruled. We offer no resistance to it.” 
Those words are golden counsel to Candi- 
date Smith. : 

When Senator Bacon is reporting the 
50 per cent. failure to exercise the suf- 
frage, it would be better for him to 
analyze by States its occurrence. ‘The con- 
clusion would not then follow that “the 
average American is very little interested 
in public affairs.” The fact, though it is 
not wholly satisfactory, is that in large 
areas, such as the “Solid South,” the re- 
sult is certain from the start and, in con-— 
sequence, many do not vote. When the 
author attacks the Initiative, Referendum, 
and Recall he does not state that the de- 
mand for them has arisen from bitter 
experience with representatives who repre- 


Le. 
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sent, not general needs, but special inter- 


ests. Also, in attacking the direct primary, 
he gives no idea of the abuses. of the bossed 
convention.. A second edition ought — to 


; come soon, and it would be improved by 


several minor changes, such as the roll of 
ratification, and some avoidance of repeti- 
tion, as well as a fairer consideration of 
the unusual conditions due to the Great 
War. . But,. as a whole, here is an admir- 
able study of the true spirit and service 
of the Constitution. It is an admirable 
start on the lectureships of the Bacon 
Foundation, to be followed by annual 
eourses on detailed aspects of the subject 
which Senator Bacon has so successfully 
sketched in general. There is, as there 
should be, a good index. Ww. R. 


Geology 


OLD Mornuer WHarre. Kirtley F. Mather. 
Cambridge: Harveré University Press. $2.50. 


In fifteen chapters Professor Mather 
portrays the romance of earth structure. 
Under his vivid, informed descriptions, 
Old Mother Earth glows with a new luster. 
No romance could be more stirring than 
these descriptions of the origin of life, 
what makes the earth quake, how the ice 
formed the contour of the earth, the long- 
silent powerful processes of evolution. 
Eyery person desires information about 
the earth, his home. He may get it in 
interesting, instructive form from this un- 
usual depiction. The author popularizes 
without taking from facts—a somewhat 
rare achievement, as every writer knows. 


'A recent critic of books and readers has 


said that one should form the habit of 
reading different kinds of writing—not 
always romantic literature, not always 
scientific or biographical or technical 
work; but a balanced combination. Let 
those who devour a summer novel at a 
sitting open Old Mother Farth. The read- 
ing would come as a refreshing drink 
from the “old oaken bucket.” The volume 
is somewhat localized, considerable atten- 
tion having been given to the physical 
‘geography of New England; but even so, 
the descriptions have been offered as illus- 
trative of what goes on everywhere. In 


truth, Professor Mather makes earth ap- 


pear our mother. Barth, under the genius 
of his narration, appears as “The Great 
Epic.” BE. H.C. 


Immigrant Fiction 


Day or Fortune. By Norman Matson. New 
York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

Nowadays we are getting a lot of this 
sort of thing. In recent years, fiction 
writers on this side of the Atlantic have 
proved to the full their appreciation of 
the romantic possibilities latent in the 
lives of new Americans. In abundance 
has been produced the kind of story whose 
opening scenes are laid in some rural or 
urban district of the old. world, ghettos. in 
gue or Warsaw, the Irish, German, 
Italian, or Russian countryside. Later the 
plot shifts to America, concerning itself 


with the lives of successive generations 


the same family, portraying their con- 
with the social, political, and in- 
conditions prevailing in one or 
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another of our localities.. Of this: type of 
immigrant fiction, Norman Matson’s Day 
of Fortune is a characteristic example. It 
is the story of a Norwegian-American 
family from its departure from its home- 
land to its final dissolution, three genera- 
tions later, in San Francisco. Neither 
better nor worse than others of its type, 
its more than three hundred and fifty 


closely -printed pages are thronged with 


incidents and character studies, dealt wilh 
in a style whose realism is tempered with 
a genuine gift for poetic diction. The book 
shows mueh knowledge of human nature, 
as well as a clear understanding of Ameri- 
ean conditions as seen through the eyes 
of the foreign-born; although the main 
stream of the narrative tends, at times, to 
lose itself in the dry sands of needless 
detail. We must confess that only through 
a determined exercise of will power were 
we able to win through to the final page. 
A. R. H. 


Tabloids Reviews 


CONCERNING THE FAitH. By Joseph M. M. 
Gray. New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

Orthodoxy at its best. Dr. Gray is a 
prominent Methodist clergyman, pastor in 
Scranton, Pa., and the author of several 
books. A man of broad culture, he has 
read widely and wisely and writes well. 
Yet he keeps to many of the positions 
of orthodoxy: belief in a personal God, 
personal immortality, an atoning Saviour, 
a Bible as the Word of God. These beliefs 
are not urged militantly, but persuasively. 
Radicals may well read the book as an 
expression of the evangelical faith told 
ably and courteously. E. F. 


THe Guorious Company. The Lives and 
Legends of the Twelve and St. Paul. By Trucy 
D. Mygatt and Frances Witherspoon, with 
drawings by Charles O. Naef. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $3.00. 

Thirteen studies of the “glorious company 
of the Apostles,’ with much of the fabu- 
lous, drawn from Apocryphal stories; yet 
the authors have brought a rare spirit to 
their task and have told their stories with 
poetic insight and a fine flavor of language. 
One should not read this book to learn 
facts, or even to get a true picture of these 
first followers of Jesus, but solely for its 
admirable retelling of old legends. In this 
sense, the book is true literature. 

Ko Be Ss 


INTIMACY WITH JESUS. By Charles M. 
Woodman. New York: The Macmillan Oom- 
pany. $1.75. 


The purpose of this book “is to preSent 
in an inspirational way some phases of 
the life of Jesus which serve to bring him 
into intimate inward fellowship with man- 
kind.” As minister of the Friends Church 
in Richmond, Ind., the author naturally 
puts spiritual experience ahead of theo- 
logical dogma. He.-tells of a Jesus who 
lived strictly within the moral order, wino 
shared the common life of the children of 
men, who entered appreciatively into 
human weakness and physical infirmity. 
He possessed the human touch, but always 
within the range of “divine order.” So he 
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is best known, not in explanations about 
him, but rather by those “who live as he 
lived, who in fact live with him. Only 
life can understand life. The message of 
the eternal love was given to the world 
by a life. It can be passed on from gen- 
eration to generation and from age to age 
only in this way. It cannot be passed 
from hand to hand, or from lip to lip; it 
goes, if it goes at all, from heart to heart.” 
Along such a devotional line of approach 
the author treats of various inner experi- 
ences of Jesus arising out of his contact 
with the problems of life, so that the 
reader may work out his own experiences 
along the same lines. R. 8. L, 


CoMMUNITY CHURCHES. By David R. Piper. 
Chicago; Willett, Clark, and Colby. $1.50. 
The most significant movement in 
modern American religious life is begin- 
ning to develop a literature of its own. 
The present book presents the facts and 
the principles involved. Its author de- 
scribes the spread of the movement, the 
different types of churches, the methods 
of organizing a community church and of 
building the beloved community around it, 
through religious education, programs of 
recreation, and so on. It contains forms 
for constitutions, statements of purpose, 
and certificates of incorporation. A useful 
handbook packed with information. 
OER: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
George L. Clark. 
ing Company. 

This author sets forth an argument to 
prove not merely that Jesus of Nazareth 
never lived, but that such a person was 
quite superfluous. He accounts for New 
Testament literature by reversing the gen- 
erally accepted order of cause and conse- 
quence. He argues that there was a sect 
which taught the principles of kindliness, 
humility, courage, and fair-mindedness ; 
that they dramatized these in a ritual; 
that they created a character to represent 
them; and that the Gospels were a late 
invention to explain this imaginary ritu- 
alistic character. With amazing diligence, 
nine hundred closely printed pages are 
produced to support his theory. H.H.S. 


_ By 
-New York: Mathers Publish- 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN BreLinrs.. By Hd- 
win Lewis. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


Dr. Lewis attempts to bound the area 
of belief which Christian people have al- 
ways held in common. This is the body 
of truth essential to the continuity of the 
Christian religion. The author, a pro- 
fessor in Drew Theological Seminary, 
while loyal to the traditions of historical 
Christianity, is strikingly modernist in 
his emphases and conclusions. co. R. J. 


Books Received 


PRAYERS FOR THE Day’s WorK. By Christian 
F¥. Reisner. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
50 cents. ; 


Tue PoLITIcAL CARERR OF ALFRED BD. 
By Gilbert O. Nation. 
Protestant. 75 cents. 


SMITH. 
Washington, D.C.: The 
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Saving Aunt Annabel’s Feelings 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


It was a bright early-September day 
when Betty and Billy Bibble went speed- 
ing, fast as steam could carry them, from 
New York City to Bibbleburg, Maine. 
Twelve-year-old twins were Betty and 
Billy; and since two years before this 
September they had been orphans, living 
with an aunt—their mother’s oldest sister— 
in the city. 

But Uncle Algernon was a nervous man, 
who liked lots of quiet when once he got 
home from the office; and it had proved 
exceedingly hard for twins to keep so 
quiet in a not-very-large apartment that 
they couldn’t be heard—ever! So, finally, 
Aunt Cora, who also had some nerves, 
wrote to Aunt Annabel Bibble and asked 
her if there was not more room for twins 
in her large country house than there was 
in a medium-size city apartment; and also, 
how about room in her heart for bee poor 
brother’s orphans? 

Miss Annabel Bibble could not deny that 
there was plenty of spare room in her 
house; but she had quarreled with her 
favorite younger brother when he had 
married Betty’s and Billy’s mother, and 
never had spoken to him, or written to 
him, or even seen him, since that day. 
Yet, in all that time, she hadn’t stopped 
loving him. So when she got that letter, 
she wrote at once to send the twins along, 
the sooner the better; and to write, or 
telegraph, when they would reach Bibble- 
burg, so that they would be met at the 
station by Ozias Prigg, Miss Annabel 
Bibble’s man-of-all-work. 

Betty and Billy were getting pretty 
train-tired, and hungry in spite of a good 
lunch, and were inclined to take a serious 
view of their new prospects as they drew 
near Bibbleburg. 

“IT wonder what Aunt Annabel will be 
like,’ wondered Betty, for the seventh 
time, at least. 

And Billy answered, for the seventh 
time, at least, ““We’ll know when we get 
there, Betty.” 

“That's not much comfort, Billy Bibble!” 

“Well, Betty, either we'll like her, or 
we won't. If we like her, and she likes 
us, everything will be O.K. And if we 
don’t like each other, then, soon as I’m 
big enough, and that’ll be pretty soon, I'll 
earn a lot of money and get a home for 
you and me. So what’s the use of 
worrying?” 

“There isn’t any use, 
won't!” declared Betty. 

Then the train rolled up to the little 
Bibbleburg station, and there was Ozias 
Prigg, with the old Squire’s funny, com- 
fortable old phaéton with its roomy seat, 
and good old Penny almost asleep in the 
shafts. 

Miss Annabel met them at her door, and 
kissed them in a way that showed she was 
not much used to kissing; but there was 


Billy, and I 


kindness in her voice, and a look in her 
keen gray eyes that somehow made the 
twins feel, as Betty said afterward, “as 
though they’d got home!” 

They were only too glad to go to bed, as 
Miss Annabel proposed, very soon after 
supper, and so had no chance to talk 
together until next morning, after Betty 
had done the dishes and tidied their sunny, 
bright rooms. ‘Then they visited the flower 
garden and the vegetable garden. 

Betty spoke first, on account of being a 
girl, I suppose. 

“Aunt Annabel is pretty good to us,” 
she said earnestly. “I like her, and I’m 
so glad!’ 

“Sure, me too!”’ responded Billy. 

’ “But I’d be sort of scared to do anything 
she wouldn't like.” 

“You bet! I mean, 
ploded Billy. 

“I guess we won’t need to,” suggested 
Betty. 

“Probably we won't,” agreed Billy. 

“No, probably not. But shall we like 
Bibbleburg, Billy ?” 

Billy pondered. Finally, “Let’s wait and 
see,” he decided. 

“Hannibal's a dear!’ exclaimed Betty. 
“T always did want a St. Bernard! But 
I’d so love a kitten! Queer that Aunt 
Annabel hasn’t a eat! I thought that 
maiden ladies always had eats, or one 
cat, anyway !” 

“So did I,” admitted Billy. 

So puzzled were they about it that at 
the end of a week Betty asked Aunt 
Annabel, right out, why she hadn’t a eat. 

Aunt Annabel’s eyes suddenly grew yery 
bright. “I had one, eighteen years,” she 
said, in a choky voice. “Old Peter, dear 
old Peter!. He died this spring. And I 
can’t bear to let another take his place! 
Here’s his basket.” She opened a closet 
in the hall, and there was an oval clothes 
basket, with feather bed and coverleis, 
all complete. Then she closed the door 
hastily, her back toward Betty, and say- 
ing she must be getting at her baking, 
hurried off to the kitchen. 

“It’s no use,” Betty mourned, report- 
ing to Billy that evening. “I never can 
have a kitten. Aunt Annabel couldn’t 
stand it. Well, after all, Hannibal is 
a dear.” , 

When, a few days afterward, they found 
a half-drowned, shivering yellow kitten, 
what could they do? Betty decided, cud- 
dling the frightened, trembling little crea- 
ture in the front of her sweater. : 

“Billy, we can’t ask Aunt Annabel to 
take it in; we’ve got to save her feelings. 
We wouldn’t do anything she thought 
was—wicked. Would we, Billy? But 
we've got to do something that she can’t 
know about. She wouldn’t grudge milk 
to this kitten, even creamy milk! But 
I know she could never bear to see it. 


so would I!” ex- 
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Could she? So we'll have to keep it some- _ 
where, till we can decide what to do next. | 


Now where—” 

“T have it!” exclaimed Billy. “The 
grain room out at the farther end of the 
barn. We'd have to tell Ozias Prigg.” 

“Ozias Prigg wouldn’t tell! He'll un- 
derstand,’ said Betty. : 

Ozias Prigg did understand. He 
promised to be extra careful always to 
close the grain room door, so “Goldie” 
couldn’t get out, and to see that the little 
prisoner, or patient, had a large saucer 
of new milk, night and morning, when he 
milked. — 

“Oh, Ozias Prigg, you are a dear!” de- 
clared Betty, fervently. 

Goldie got his milk regularly, and 
waxed more and more beautiful every 
day. Aunt Annabel sometimes wondered 
why Betty and Billy had suddenly be- 
come so much fonder of the society of 
Penny and Liza and the hens and Ozias 
Prigg than they had been before. And 
she said so. But their reason, that they 
knew the barn folks better now, satisfied 
her completely. 

When Billy went to feed the hens, Betty 
always went with him, if she could pos- 
sibly leave the house duty she had in 
hand. 

A week passed. Two weeks. Three 
weeks. Four weeks. Goldie was getting 
to be a marvel, big as a big cat, and 
playful as a little kitten. Betty and Billy 


The First Autumn 


Where God had walked, 

The goldenrod _ 

Sprang like fire 

From the burning sod. 

The purple asters, 

When He spoke, 

Rose up beautifully 

Like smoke. 

And shouting glory 

To the sky, 

The maple trees 

Where He passed by! 

But when God blessed 

The last bright hill, 

The holy world 

Grew white and still. 
—Marshall W. Schacht. 


Sentence Sermon 


Help us to see the things of God 
through the eyes of the soul as well as 
through the eyes of the body. 

—Abraham M. Rihbany. 


had felt compelled by their consciences 
to have many discussions as to “finding a 
suitable home” for him. They felt that 
there would be no trouble in finding one, 
now that he was so big and beautiful, 
and so full of bounce and fun. But the 
more full of bounce and fun he was, the 
harder it grew to talk of doing without 
him. 

“But we must,” sighéa Betty. “It’s not 
fair to Aunt Annabel, and it’s not fair to 


Goldie, shut up in this little room, day in — 


and day out. He ought to have society.” 
“He likes ours all right,” ees de- 
elared Billy. 
“Yes, but he has so little of if, 
anyway he ought to have more ¥ i 


- him come out of the barn. 


uw; but we mau 
we'll begin to find out who would like 
_him—somebody who would be sure to ap- 
_ preciate him, and be just tremendously 
good to him.” 


yi ’s so lov ‘I just can’t give him 
To-morrow, at school, 


“All right,” agreed Billy, soberly. 
_ Next morning, for the first time, ever, 
Ozias Prigg did not come to do the chores. 


_ For the first time in his life he had a 


sick day. Nothing dangerous, but Dr. 
Perkins said he must stay in bed—touch 
of lumbago—Johnny Prigg reported. . He 
had come to do his father’s work. 

Betty and Billy, coming down the stairs, 
and stopping a moment to look out the 
little square window on the landing, saw 
They looked 
at each other. Did he know? Had his. 
father told him? And if he had, was 
Johnny to be trusted to be careful? TEvi- 
dently, he did not know, or was not to 
be trusted; for in a moment, only a little 
way behind him, out frisked Goldie. And 
then across the yard dashed old Hannibal! 


% 


Explaining 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 
All work and no play, so the old jingles 
Say, 
Would soon make of Jack a dull boy; 
So over this nation they have a vacation— 
Bright summer days flavored with joy. 
All play and no work would make Jack 
a shirk ; 
And’ that wouldn’t do, not at all! 
So the sensible way is—work and then 
play! 
That’s why they start school in the fall. 


te 


Betty and Billy tore down the stairs, 
past astonished Aunt Annabel, and out 
the back door. There, on the porch, they 
stopped, dazed. Goldie and Hannibal were 
rubbing noses. And just then out came 
Hannibal’s big pink tongue and gave 
Goldie’s sleek head an affectionate, en- 
veloping lick, then another, and another. 

“What is it, children?” 

It was Aunt Annabel’s voice, close be- 
hind them. Before they could answer, 
she gasped, and clutched a shoulder of 
each, in a hurting grip. They braced 
themselves for anything, even banishment ; 
and then— 

“Peter!” she gasped. “Peter!” 
was swaying, sturdy Aunt Annabel. 

Betty and Billy led her the few steps 

to the porch settee, and eased her down 
into it. Then they explained—a few words 
from one, a few words from the other, 
little bits of sentences. But they got the 
story out, at last. 
_ “Foolish children! You meant well, but 
of course I’d have taken in a little half- 
drowned kitten. Promise me, dears” (she 
never had called them “dears” before), 
pence me that you'll never deceive me 
n, even if you’re sure it will save 
feelings.” 


She 


“We won't, we won't,” promised Betty 


and Billy together. ; 
“Good! I trust you. And now, bring 
and he shall have a saucer of 
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real cream. ‘Goldie’? Oh, no, ‘Peter!’ 
He’s the very image of my old Peter. The 
very image!” 

“Of course,” cried Betty. “We like 
Peter better, anyway, don’t we, Billy?” 
“Sure we do!” said Billy “and so will 
Gol—Peter !” 

“I’m sure he will,” said Aunt Annabel. 
“And he shall have my Peter’s bed. Han- 
nibal will be so happy to have a cat again, 
and so shall I,” confessed Miss Annabel 
Bibble. : 

“Wow!” agreed Hannibal, wagging a 
joyous tail. 

[All rights reserved] 


Transcontinental Air 
Transport, Inc. 


Within a few months, probably, rail- 
roads and airplanes will carry passengers 
on regular schedule from New York City 
to Los Angeles in forty-eight hours. 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh is to be in 
charge of the air service. 

Two railroad systems—the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe—and three large corporations 
interested in airplanes are working to- 
gether to establish a two-day transcon- 
tinental passenger service. The three 
corporations are the Wright Aéronautical 


Corporation, the Curtis Airplane and 
Motor Company, and the Ford Motor 
Company. 


The new company thus formed is known 
as Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
and has a total capital stock of five million 
dollars. It plans to buy and operate a 
fleet of big three-motored planes. Colonel 
Lindbergh, as chairman of the technical 
committee of the company, will have much 
to say in regard to the choice of planes, 
flying fields and routes, safety appliances, 
and general service. 

There will be no night flying over the 
transcontinental route. A person bound 
from New York to Los Angeles will board 
a Pennsylvania Railroad train at 6.05 
P.M., and next morning, after breakfast, 
will arrive in Columbus, Ohio. At Col- 
umbus, he will board an airplane, and 
arrive in St. Louis for luncheon. Con- 
tinuing by airplane, he will reach Wichita, 
Kans., late in the afternoon. There he 
will board a Santa Fe train, and on it 
spend his second night. Early next morn- 
ing, he will be in New Mexico. At some 
point in that State he will change to 
another airplane, which will carry him 
straight to Los Angeles, where he will 
arrive on the afternoon of the second day. 

W. WwW. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has this to say 
about the rail-air plans: 


Summer Melody 
M. L. C. HASTINGS 


I hear the river’s music, 

And the singing of the pine; 

And all the sunny summer months, 
I call their music mine. 


I’m sure I shall remember, 
When days are hard and long, 
The anthem of the pine tree 
And the river’s gentle song. 
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“The time has come for the use of air- 
planes in connection with the railroads of 
the country. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has taken this step after careful con- 
sideration. Years of flying and careful 
research haye demonstrated that, with 
proper maintenance and operation, pas- 
senger airplanes of the type to be used by 
the new company, flying only in the day- 
time and over carefully selected and 
marked routes, can be safely operated. 

“Not until we were convinced that a 
dependable air service could be produced 
on a sound basis and that an independent 
organization had been developed, com- 
petent to give safe and satisfactory serv- 
ice, did we feel justified in giving our 
Support to such an enterprise. We feel 
that these conditions have been met in the 
present undertaking and that it will be the 
forerunner of far-reaching developments.” 


Figureheads on Old Ships 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Whenever you read about our old-time 
whaling vessels, you may be sure of one 
thing, and that is that every Yankee ship 
that sailed the seas in those days had a 
figurehead at the bow; and there was a 
time when never a ship sailed from any 
port in the world without a figurehead of 
some sort. The figure of Neptune was a 
favorite ; also there were mermaids, sirens, 
strange heads of birds and impossible 
beasts, or heads of savage-looking men, so 
designed that ships might easily be 
distinguished by their figureheads. 

These figureheads on ships’ bows went 
slowly out of fashion and the carvers had 
to seek other work, excepting those who 
carved figures for circus chariots. The 
wooden figures were always carved from 
white pine, and were more easily made 
from the green wood because it didn’t split 
so easily as seasoned wood. 

Some of the most expensive figureheads 
for ships, with a great deal of work on 
them, requiring much time and skill, used 
sometimes to cost two hundred and fifty 
dollars, although fifty dollars was a more 
popular price. Most figureheads lasted 
about twenty-five years; but we are as- 
sured that others have been known to 
stand the storms and sunshine of two 
hundred years. They were kept carefully 


painted. 
Even in these days, we sometimes see 
figureheads fastened to the bows of 


excursion steamers. 

Figureheads of old were always fastened 
to the bows of ships by bolts, and they 
had to be firmly fastened, too, in order to 
stay in place while out at sea in storms. 

Carving figures for circus chariots is 
still a regular profession followed by those 
who naturally like the work and doubtless 
sigh for the days when every ship needed 
the services of a figurehead woodecarver. 
They tell us that sailors, however ingeni- 
ous, never carved the figureheads for their 
own ships. 

After this, whenever you see a picture 
of a whaling vessel, or any other old-time 
ship, it may be interesting to notice the 
figurehead on the bow. 


[All rights reserved] 
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The Christian Register 


One of Those College Center Churches 


Zealously alive to the needs of students—a report 
from the church in Lincoln, Neb. 


Ca Ee center churches, planning the 
coming year’s work may be interested 
in the methods by which All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church of Lincoln, Neb., attracted 
and held the interest of students in that 
city, particularly those of the University 
of Nebraska, last year. The program was 
typical of those churches which are alive 
to the opportunities for service at a large 
university. 

Advertising in the Lincoln newspapers 
and The Daily Nebraskan, the University 
daily, postal cards and literature sent 
through the mail, the church directory in 
the Student Handbook, the Wayside Pulpit 
on the principal street between the Uni- 
versity and the business section, and 
posters on the University bulletin boards 
constituted the methods of advertising to 
reach the students. 

The important individual contacts were 
made in various ways, as pointed out in 
the report. The minister, Rev. Edwin C. 
Palmer regularly attends the World 
Forum, a Y. M. ©. ‘A: and Y. W. G. A. 
lunchon meeting, and has consultations 
with students after the meetings. He 
spoke at one meeting last year. Mr. 
Palmer also led a fraternity discussion 
group sponsored by the Y. M. ©. A., and 
members of the student group of the Uni- 
tarian Church are leaders in the work of 
the student Association. Mr. and Mrs. 
Palmer are members of the Cosmopolitan 
Club, fifty per cent. of whose membership 
are foreign students, and their Interna- 
tional Banquet was held at the Unitarian 
Church. 

The church gave aid in finding employ- 
ment for students who are working. for 
all or a part of their expenses. A visiting 
tour was made during the summer vaca- 
tion to maintain contacts with students 
and alumni and to establish district mem- 
berships in the church. The church sent 
Christmas messages to students during the 
holiday vacation and occasionally mailed 
literature and letters to graduates of 
the University. 

There were 125 young people in the 
student group of the church. Sixty of 
these were of Unitarian and other liberal 
affiliation. The other sixty-five included 
Congregationalists, Roman Catholics, Bap- 
tists, Christians, Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Adventists; two Jews, one of whom 
claimed adherence to the Russian Living 
Chureh; and twenty-four unaffiliated per- 
sons. About two hundred friends and 
prospective members attended services oc- 
casionally. There were sixty faculty 
people, twenty-nine of whom were mem- 
bers of the church. Twenty-four Lincoln 
homes were represented in the University 
group. Foreign students came from the 
Philippines, China, Russia, Argentine, 
Japan, Germany, India and Switzerland. 

The Y. P. R. U., composed largely of 
students, met every Sunday evening and 
discussed a wide variety of subjects, rang- 
ing from “Young People and the Local 
Church” to “The Labor Movement,” on 
which discussion was led by the editor of 


a Nebraska labor journal. An Argentinian 
considered ‘North and South American 
Relations,” and two Russian students 
portrayed “Russian Life and Customs.” 
Discussions on “Oil and Diplomacy,” 
“Modern Marriage” and “The Purpose of 
Life” ‘were led by faculty members of 
colleges in Lincoln. 

Attendance at the adult class of the 
church was fifty per cent. students. 
Discussions are led by Mr. Palmer, with 
occasional outside speakers. Besides 
single topics, series of discussions were 
conducted on each of the following 
themes: ‘“Popularizing Science,” “Russia 
To-day,” “Religious Education,” “Parents’ 
Problems,” and “How Scientific Is Our 
Religion?” 

Two sermons series attracted many new 
students to the Sunday morning services. 
One was on “What Unitarians Believe’— 
about God, man, Jesus, salvation, the 
future and other matters. Another con- 
cerned “Faith in lLife’—as achieved 
through philosophy, astronomy, geology, 
physics, chemistry, biology, and other 
realms of knowledge. Services prepared 
especially for this church by Mr. Palmer 
have received considerable favorable com- 
ment and have enhanced the interest of 
the University group in the Sunday 
morning services. 

Social events for students began with a 
reception two weeks after the schools 
opened. Parties were held in October and 
March, and two or more hikes in May. A 
Christmas vacation party and dinner at 
Mr. Palmer’s house Christmas day were 
enjoyed by those of the student group 
who were not at home for the holidays. 
Students, of course, attended the church 
Suppers, and there were the informal “at 
homes” at Mr. Palmer’s residence. 

Funds for student work last year were 
contributed by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, General Alliance, students and 
friends of the work, and Mr. and Mrs. Pal- 
mer. These were spent for advertising, en- 
tertainment, student assistants, and travel. 


Meadville’s Plans 


For new building to be announced next 
week 

In next week’s issue THe Recrster will 
publish full details of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School’s effort to raise funds for 
construction of its new library-admini- 
stration building. 

The announcement will contain a re- 
production of the architect’s drawing of 
the new building and a description of its 
main features. There will also be a 
statement of the itinerary which Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, the new president of 
Meadville, will follow in his speaking 
engagements in the School’s behalf. ~ 

The Building Fund Committee points to 
the fact that it is many years since Mead- 
ville has made an appeal to the denomi- 
nation for aid and that its requests will 
be indeed modest in comparison with the 
recent fund raising activities of other 
theological schools and churches, 
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NEW BOOKS OF RELIGION 


TTT) 


“Here it is at last,” announced the 
Religious Book Club Bulletin, ending a 
nine months’ wait for a popular volume by = 
a first-rank scientist on the relation of = 
science to religion. SCIENCE IN SEARCH = 
OF GOD ($2.00), by Kirtley F. Mather, = 
of Harvard, met their specifications. The = 
Christian Century (W. E. Garrison, review- = 
ing) said it deserved the rank of religious 
book-of-the-month, and added, “For a brief 
statement of an intelligent faith in terms 
consistent with a scientific method of 
thought, I know of nothing better than this 
thoughtful and readable book.” 


AACSOCUATADESEUANAEEAAAANEOUOESTA UNA NAEa 


Books a-plenty are telling what Catholics 3 
and Protestants think or ought to think = 
about the Church and politics. Now 
comes a timely little tract on tolerance, 
PROTESTANT SAINTS, by Earl Marlatt = 
of Boston University ($1.25). It is made of = 
three psychographs, picturing Augustine, = 
Bernard, and Francis. Gamaliel Bradford 


UT 


Church of their own day and will make 
them equally so in ours for those who read 
about them understandingly.”’ 


Esther Willard Bates, of Boston Uni- 
versity, sends a compliment for Fred East- 
man’s MODERN RELIGIOUS DRAMAS. 
“T especially liked the play, The Color Line, 
and I should be very proud if one of my = 
pupils turned out so clear and compact a 
play. But I liked a great many others also, 
and it will give me pleasure to recommend = 
the book.” Professor Eastman’s dramatic = 


CTT 


was a busy place while he was examining = 
almost three hundred plays and pageants = 
to find the. best for this volume. = 
one-act plays and two pageants survived = 
his tests, and are offered, in MODERN =z 
RELIGIOUS DRAMAS ($3.00), to churches 
and church schools. 


Edmund Noble is a newspaper man whose = 
passion is humanity. A profound student = 
of philosophy, he has written learned books 
for the professionals. But this time he = 
writes for the general reader. In OUR 
SLUMBERING WORLD—A Plea for the 
Awakened Mind ($3.00), he is trying to = 
shake a sleepy world awake to the power = 
of mind as a solver of such problems as our z 

= machine age, health, war and peace, free will. z 
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Another important book for religious 
educators who are concerned with what to = 
= teach, is THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION — = 
2 An Introduction, by Lewis G. Rohrbaugh, = 
= professor of religious education in Dickinson = 
re 

Send for catalogue of books of religious 
and social interest. 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York © 


One Park Avenue 
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r. U. G. B. Pierce Witnesses 
i. Signing ‘ “Pact. of. Paris” 


} “Church, Washington, D.C., 
‘the American Unitarian Aucoctation,. Au- 
“gust 27, as a witness ‘of the signing of 


treaty which condemns recourse to war 


with French, american and German flags 
flying. 


Evening Services at Orange, 


also Mid-Week Bible Class 


The First Unitarian Church in Orange, 
‘N.J., where Rev. Joseph 8. Loughran is 
the minister, is to hold a Sunday evening 


EES ee ee 


service, and a mid-week Bible class dur- | 
The evening Serv- | 


ing the coming year. 
ices, to begin October 7, are planned, as 
Mr. Loughran puts it, “for the purpose 


of attracting those in our midst who are | 


searching for a church which is intellec- 
tually independent and yet touches the 
-souls of men with the spirit of devotion.” 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, 
N.J., will conduct the first service and 
preach on the question “Was Jesus God?” 

Rey. Hilary G. Richardson, Unitarian 
clergyman and Biblical scholar of rare at- 
tainment, will open the mid- week Bible 
class. He will give at least four weekly 
lectures, beginning September 25. ~ The 
Unity Club of this church is to be reyived 
this year. 


Of Tue Rectster’s “Pleasantries” 


Genuine religion breeds a sense of 
humor, affirms Rev. Dilworth Lupton in 
The Cleveland Unitarian, in urging his 
people to subscribe for “the ‘Pleasantries’ 
(and THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER).” 


“When my copy of Tire CHRISTIAN REG- 
“¥sTER comes” says Mr. Lupton, quoting a 
typical reader, “I always turn first to uke 

back page and read the ‘Pleasantries.’ 
“The Editor of THe RearstTer has these 
words from so many lips,” continues Mr. 
Lupton, “that he must think they betray 
the habit of most of his readers, 
“Some, I suppose are so serious-minded 
. feven among Unitarians) that they ques- 
tion the propriety of printing a humor- 
ous column in a religious journal. Such 
folk have not discovered the close connec- 
tion between true religion and wholesome 
| laughter. Only -he who has a sense of 
perspective, he whose mind is nicely bal- 
anced can find fun in unsuspected places. 
Genuine religion tends to develop such 
5 va mind. 
A t “Dr. Thomas Slicer, one of the predeces- 
‘sors of Dr. Minot Simons in All Souls 
Church of New York, used to say that he 
ers ot a sermon a failure unless he 
made his congregation laugh at least 
twice during its delivery. He knew that 
good humor is holy even as all good things 


~. cost of a subscription of Tur ReEeisTer.” 
_ Mr. Lupton then mentions other features. 


D “Ulysses G:°B. Pierce of All Souls 
represented 


the “Pact of Paris,”..the Briand-Kellogg - . 

» year.” 
‘for the solution of international contro- 
-yersies and renounces war as an instru-. 
ment of national policy. Dr. Pierce, who | 
was one of fewer than seventy-five Ameri-_ 
eans present at this historic event, reports 
that Paris went wild over the occasion, 


“summer, and the chancel has been recon- 
| structed. 
tion of the chancel came as a special gift 
from Mr. 
-in memory of members of the Whittemore 
‘family, which has been actively connected 


»¥ 


The Christian Register 
“The ‘Pleasantries’ alone are worth the 
of the paper and concludes: 


“Send three dollars to the Raines 
‘Alliance of this church and receive from 


Boston the ‘Pleasantries’. (and THE 
CHRISTIAN ReEGISTER) weekly for one 


Improvements at West Roxbury 


The interior of the meeting house of 
the First Parish in, West Roxbury, Mass., 
has been repaired and repainted this 


The funds for the reconstruc- 


and Mrs. John A, Whittemore, 


with this church through several succes- 
sive generations. Improvements in the 
parish house are next to be made. 
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WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 — 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


- College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 
One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial.” 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports — Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 
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TO PARENTS AND 


the college and later as president. 


life. 


a truly vital help. 
164 pages 


. 25 Bracon STREET 
New York Chicago 


SU 


CHARLES W. ELIOT’S TALKS 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Enwarp H. Corron 

In the fifteen papers included in this volume, Dr. Eliot presents knowl- 
edge and wisdom gained through his contacts with thousands of young 
men during his half century at Harvard University, first as a teacher in 
Many vital phases of the home life are 
considered—the duties of fathers and mothers, the right way to bring up 
children, how sports should be viewed, and the secret of contented home- 
Parents who are perplexed by the problem of the proper guidance of 
their children to meet the exacting demands of life, will find this volume 


$1.75 postage paid 
At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Pim mnt ME 


“TO ADD TO ITS OLD SPIRIT” 


A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT-ELECT SypNEY B. SNow 


“The School expects to continue the policy of its past in select- 
ing and training young men of promise for the work of the liberal 
ministry; and it hopes to retain the spirit that marked its life in 
Meadville and resulted.in graduates notable for their devotion to 


the Church. 


“Meadville is in a position by its new location to set its standards 
higher and to add to its old spirit something of breadth and cul- 
ture from the University and the Metropolitan center that are 


now its home. 


The graduate of the New Meadyille will have had 


as good a general and theological education as is possible to 
obtain anywhere, and with this fine background will bring to his 
ministry no less eager enthusiasm than before.” 


The Meadville Theological School 
Building Fund 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MIM 


Face toward the 
LIGHT 

and your shadows 

will fall behind 
you 


A San Francisco Laywoman 
Started This Philanthropy 


The valuable work of the Philanthropy 
Department of the San Francisco District 
of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was begun by a Unitarian 
woman, Mrs. H. W. Quitzow, who is busi- 
ness secretary of the Society for Christian 
Work of the First Unitarian Church. 
Back in 1916, in the early days of the 
San Francisco Congress of Mothers, pre- 
decessor to the present district Congress, 
Mrs. Quitzow was appointed philanthropy 
chairman and told that it would be suffi- 
cient if she allowed her name to be used 
as heading that department. Fi 

But that was not Mrs. Quitzow’s idea 
of service. Each of the twenty-five groups 
of mothers in the city was asked to ap- 
point a-philanthropy chairman. A nurse 
came from the Open Air School for Tuber- 
cular Children to report needy cases. 
Donations of clothing poured in, also 
books. A central receiving and distribut- 
ing station for supplying needy school 
children was established. Various clubs, 
learning of the good work being done, 
gave monthly donations, the Community 
Chest giving $1,200 a year. Permission 
has also been given the Philanthropy De- 
partment to collect clothing from the 
schools whenever it is necessary for their 
work. Various merchants in the city have 
given shoes and flannelette and loaned 
sewing machines. 

There are now five sewing centers, be- 
side the central distributing center. <A 
report of one month’s work showed that 
the average number of volunteer workers 
at all centers was fifty-eight each Thurs- 
day, serving on the average six hours 
each. Other figures for the month were: 
Children outfitted, 472; garments given 
out, 1,419; hose given out, 219 pairs; 
shoes given out, 373 pairs. 

The Second District of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, num- 
bering 7,000 members and comprising San 
Francisco alone, is headed by Mrs. Baylies 
C. Clarke as president, who is also closely 
identified with the fFirst Unitarian 
Church, as is Mrs. A. L. Jordan, the 
corresponding secretary. 


On Student Work Committee 


Dr. Thomas H. Billings, minister of the 
First Church, Unitarian, in Salem, Mass., 
has been appointed representative of the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union on the Stu- 
dent Work Committee by the president, 
Dr. Minot Simons. Dr. Billings takes the 
place of Rey. Robert Raible, who has 
resigned from the Committee. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


AN “ORIENTATION PRoGRAM”? 
to help League chapters put 
point and purpose into their 
programs,—that is the 
“agenda” of the 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE ° 
Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 
September 21, 22, 23 


Prominent Speakers—Practical Conferences 
For information, reservations, write 
KENNETH McDouUGALL 
SIXTEEN BEACON StRent, Boston, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Autumn Quarter begins -October 1, 
next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affiili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churehes 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches, 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramaties, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 


Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address the Acting 
President, Sydney B. Snow, D.D., 5659 


Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The semester 
began August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. : 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Presment 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LomBarD CoLLece, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SEcRETARY, 
Zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian — 
Churches of the United States and Canada - 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service, 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 4. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


a 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrer S. Swisnmr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. Opens October 8th. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely acid. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


Box 16 
THE ciristian 


- UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


institution in North India. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


_ Marriage—Entrance, Exit 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN RuGISTHR :— 


Your editorial on marriage deals with 
the question of whether a man and woman 
should live together for life. 

The discussion of the question has its 
place, but there is another question that 
is important: Are we producing men and 
women that are worth living with for life? 
Are we producing men and women that 
are worth living with at all? Of the total 
number of men who are entering marriage, 
how many are fit to live with under any 
circumstances whatever? How many 
women? 

This fundamental question lies back of 
the more superficial considerations of what 
form of ritual, what vows, and what re- 
leases of those vows shall be employed in 
eonnection with marriage. 

There is no solution of marriage that 
neglects consideration of fitness for mar- 
riage. The institution may be modified 
and its rules be made more flexible, but 
the ability to get out of marriage does not 
create successful marriages. It destroys 


- unsuecessful ones. 


If wedded life is to be regarded as a 
picnic, as a sort of frolic or indulgence, 
nothing in the way of codes or rules of 
divorce can hallow it. If it is to be judged 
a success or a failure according as it is a 
riot of pleasure, or a great discipline, little 
good can be expected of it. 

The young man or the young woman who 
enters marriage as a primrose path of 
dalliance cannot make a success of any 
kind of wedlock. 

Marriage can be successful only when 
the two contracting parties are endowed 
with characters in which love is accom- 
panied with forbearance, self-indulgence 
with discipline, and daily activity with 
consecration to a purpose and an ideal. 

So long as children grow to marriageable 
age without these fundamentals of char- 
acter, so long their marriages must 
necessarily be a failure. 

We need to guard not only the exit from 
marriage but the entrance to it. 

W. R. GREELEY. 

September 9, 1928. 


“Best Liberal Paper,” 
; Writes Mr. Siddhanta 


Rey. A. J. Siddhanta of Lahore, India, 
who is the only Brahmo Samaj worker or- 
dained also to the Unitarian ministry, 
sends his subscription to THE Re&cISTER 
with this comment: “Your paper has a 
double value to me: it serves as the best. 
liberal paper to my knowledge, and, as a 
denominational organ it is an eye-opener.” 
Mr. Siddhanta, who was formerly a stu- 
dent at Meadville Theological School and 
at Harvard, has been serving the Brahmo 
Samaj by lecturing and preaching at 
Lahore and holding a professorship in 
theology at Dyal Singh College, a Brahmo 
He is treas- 
-urer of the Punjab Brahmo Samaj and of 
the Punjab Centennial Committee, and 
contributes to The Modern Review, Wel- 
wre, Indian Messenger, and Young Men 
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investment.” 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 


“Tf prohibition enforcement costs us even one billion dollars 
a year, it would be well worth while purely as an economic 


Irvine Fisuer of Yale University 


“Anyone who attempts to explain all these amazing signs of 
prosperity among our working classes without mentioning prohi- 
bition seems to me as extreme as the one who would explain them 
on the ground of prohibition alone. I cannot explain them except 
by bringing in prohibition as a contributing factor.’” 


THOMAS N. Carver of Harvard University 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Universalists and Methodists 
Are in Perfect Agreement: 


The following statement is from Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D.D., State Superintend- 
ent of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention : 

“Hor more than twenty years I have 
known Harry Cochrane, the well-known 
mural artist, and I know also his wonder- 
ful work. Years ago Mr. Cochrane did the 
decorating upon my church, and his work 
has been a source of satisfaction and in- 
spiration. That which he does bears not 
only the silent stamp of an artist, but 
there is, to the last detail, the evidence of 
conscience and of an earnest religious stu- 
dent. His sympathies are warm toward 
the great realities of our Christian faith, 
and everything he does is influenced and 
colored by this spirit.” 

Rey. Ralph F. Lowe, of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, District Superintendent 
in the Maine Annual Conference and form- 
erly District Superintendent in the Vermont 
Conference, says: 

“Wor many years I have been acquainted 
with Mr. Harry Cochrane, and I have 
nothing but admiration for the man and 
appreciation for his work. Artistic by 
nature and training, he is capable of trans- 
forming a commonplace edifice into a veri- 
table house of worship. After having ob- 
served his work in many churches, I can 
unhesitatingly recommend him as an honest, 
efficient decorator and artist.” 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
581 Boylston Street, Room 37, Boston, Mass. 
Studio, Monmouth, Maine 
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THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Hach issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 
One Dollar Per Year 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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G. Roberts Lunger 


OFFERS A SERVICE FOR YOUR 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


in a series of 


SIX DIGNIFIED CONCERTS 


Bringing before you the finest artists 
in New England 


This service may be utilized in 
three different ways: 


As an educational and entertaining 
feature which may be presented to 
the community at a nominal price. 


As a means of securing funds for the 
church through the sale of tickets. 


As ameans of procuring a new grand 
or upright piano at a reduction that 
cannot be duplicated on the pur- 
chase of a new piano. This piano 
comes to you for the first concert, 
remains for your use during the 
season, automatically becoming the 
property of the church at the end of 
the concert series. 


Mr. Lunger, in presenting this enterprise, 
has the endorsement and highest personal 
recommendations of the following ministers 
and clergymen: 


George A. Gordon, Senior Minister 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 


Willis H. Butler 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church 
Hartford, Conn. 


Alexander MacColl 
Second Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Percy T. Edrop 
All Saints Church, Belmont, Mass. 


For more detailed information, or an ap- 
pointment, write 


G. ROBERTS LUNGER 
162 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


“You say you don’t know what love is?” 
“Why, of course, I do. It’s the tenth 
word in a telegram.”—Wabash Caveman. 


After reading the U. 8S. church census, 
The Minneapolis Journal remarks: “If the 
‘people were as religious as the statistics 
show them to be, the country would be 
‘doing quite well.” 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 


Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring... .. . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Celebrity (after lengthy monopoly of 
the conversation) : But enough about me; 
let us talk about yourself. Tell me— 
what do you think of my part in the 
new play ?—Punch. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


“T want to return to the city on a late 
train,” said the stranger at the small- [RE following hotels are worthy of 
itown ticket office. ‘Wal,” responded the patronage. They render excellent 
lagent, “I’d recommend No. 7; _ she’s service and provide a pleasant atmos- 


phere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


‘usually as late as any of ’em.” 
: —Christian Science Monitor. 
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The reporter becomes a higher critic 
ion “John Taylor, the blind preacher of 
Brule [where President Coolidge wor- 
shiped], recited by memory the lesson, 
for which he chose the first twenty-one 
verses of the third chapter of the Gospel 
According to St. Paul.” 


; Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
7" 1 uit B.B. 2680. : 
The caller was young and _ quite 
charming. “If you like,” said the young HOTEL BELLEVUE 
man at the desk, “I'll have your poem ‘Beacon Street, BOSTON 
submitted to the editor.” “No,” she Next to State House 


answered positively. “I’ll read it aloud 
to him. I prefer to have the editor sub- 
mitted to the poem.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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SCHOOLS 


The editor of The Salem (Mass.) News, 
commenting upon the much advertised 
cruelty of robbing the. dog of his bark, 
strikes a chord which awakens a response 
in many of us when he says, ‘We should 
be happier if every one of the loud 
speakers were silenced.” This recalls to 
Our Dumb Animals Dr. Cadman’s answer 
to the question ‘Do you believe Balaam’s 
ass spoke?” ‘Why not?” he said. “There 
are plenty of asses talking now.” 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


BURDETT COLLEGE. 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


It was a very hot day and the guide 
in the crowded bus had just about reached 
the end of his tether. But he had his 
living to earn. Suddenly he noticed they 
were passing a newly erected monument. 
“On your right,” he shouted, pointing 
with his arm, “on your right you see a 
statue unveiled last week to a noble 
cause.” “And what does it stand for?” 
asked a troublesome old gentleman. ‘“Be- 
cause it would look silly lying down,” 
snapped the guide—Boston Globe. 


$23.50 SUIT or OVERCOAT 


Cut to your measure by 


A. Nash Co. known as 
“Golden Rule Nash”. 
Will call at your house or office to show samples 


» MR. LEROY CORBETT 


Isn’t it the truth? says Christian Life, 88 Melrose St., Melrose. ‘Tel. Melrose 0533M 


“Some at home because it’s cold, and 
some, because it’s hot; and some, because 
they’re getting old, and some, because 
they’re not! Some stay at home because 
their hat the milliner’s not finished; and 
some, because their liking for the minister 
has diminished. Some declare they don’t 
enjoy the singing of the choir; and others, 
because their fellow saint aroused their 
wrathful ire. Alas! alas! our excuses 
grow to drive our thoughts from God, and 
turn us from the House of Prayer, the 
place our fathers trod.” 


Subscribe Now for 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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MacHutfie Schonl for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres, } 
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THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M. Sermon by the Minister, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Summer serv- 
ices, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Samuel A, Eliot, D.D., Minister. Union Sum- 
mer Service at 11 A.M. Preacher, Rey. Eugene 
R. Shippen, D.D., Minister of the Second 
Church. The Second Church, The Church of 
the Disciples, The Church of the Redemption 
and The Arlington Street Church unite in the 
| conduct of these services. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and 'Tre- 
mont Streets: Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D, Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Servy- 
‘ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen, Th. D. .— 
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CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents 
count for 6 or more 
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ATTENTION students coming to Boston. 


Pleasant rooms in detached house. Near car- 
line. 42 Harris St., Brookline, Mass. _ As. 
pinwall 1277. ‘by : 


Managing instru b easy ae 
purch 4 Instruction book free. never 
Company, Los Angeles, Brentwood, Calif he 
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